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MAY, 1889. 
Cos PRED ES 
YOUNG MR. AINSLIE’S COURTSHIP. 
By F. C. PHILIPS, 


CHAPTER X. 


PHILIP next morning was up early, determined on that occasion 
at any rate to “scorn delights and lead laborious days.” He 
kept his intention to himself, except from his host, to whom he 
explained that no man in his senses would go out snap-shooting 
with any fellow. You want all your wits for the work itself, 
and in snap-shooting most certainly one is company where two 


are none or worse than none. Such is human selfishness, but 
the fact remains. 

He returned from his solitary expedition with a very good bag, 
for which he would frankly have told you he was much indebted 
to a very trusty old water-spaniel, whose judgment within its 
own domain was fully equal to that of the bench of bishops 
within their own domain, whatever that may be. 

It was a very pretty little bag indeed. There were snipe, and 
actually a brace of jack snipe, any amount of waders, driven 
inland by the weather, and of rare kinds not known to the 
many, such, for instance, as a curlew, forced inland from the 
salt marshes, a lot of little sandpipers, a bar-tailed godwit, a 
dotterel, and one genuine curiosity which was sent up to London 
at once for taxidermy—a stilt, with its immense legs and neck 
and little body, one of Nature’s freaks, like the garfish and the 
hermit crab. 

Next day he hit on a bright idea. He communicated it to no 
one, because it struck him as being too uncommonly good and 
novel not to be kept a secret until it should burst in the midst of 
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the company like a bomb-shell. He wrote a letter and despatched 
it up to town by the guard of the train, with a smart douceur 
for delivery more prompt than that of the post. It was to 
requisition a carriage-maker whom he knew very well for a 
sledge which would hold four, with orthodox furs—not sable-tail, 
nor silver-fox, but good substantial bear and buffalo from the 
sledge country—and harnessed with bells. Then, as the scene of 
his enjoyment was not to be the Prater at Vienna, or the Bois de 
Boulogne, or Rotten Row, he with very little trouble managed to 
secure in the market town a couple of serviceable cobs, and he 
so waited for the collective arrival in patience, their destination, 
by order, being the village inn. 

Even when people came down to breakfast he said nothing 
until the next day, and managed to keep his secret perfectly, so 
that on the night of the arrival no one at Isleworth Park knew 
that there was a sledge within fifty miles of the place. It may 
be doubted if any one except Captain Macpherson, of the 200th 
Highlanders, whose native home was up in far Sutherlandshire, 
and who had just returned from duty in Canada, had ever so 
much as seen a sledge, or had anything more than the vaguest 
idea of what a sledge might be. You might as well have asked 
any of the guests offhand to give you the difference between a 
barque, a barquantine, and a three-masted schooner, a task which 
would puzzle many men who have been at sea all their lives. 

Next morning, Philip announced with real and quiet modesty 
that he had got down his sledge—he did not, of course, wish them 
to think he had done the thing out of swagger—as he was certain 
that the weather would hold, and better weather for sledging 
there could not be. Then came the question of who should make 
the first parti carrée. Mrs. Endesleigh was of course asked, and 
said that she would be delighted, and Philip, with a naiveté that 
really did him infinite credit, said, ‘‘ You were talking to me about 
sleighing, you remember, last night, Miss Keane, and you were 
saying that several gentlemen from New York and some from 
Russia who had dined at your father’s house had talked about it, 
and you had all been unanimous that sledging in winter took the 
place of four-in-hand in summer, and was equally animating and 
delightful. 1 hope you will come.” To which suggestion Miss 
Keane murmured a blushing assent. 
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“T really do not know any other lady who cares for sledging,”’ 
said Philip to his hostess, “May I leave it to you to fill the fourth 
place ?” 

“Oh, yes,” she answered. “I think I can find some young 
athlete who is not afraid of a tumble into a snow-drift, which is 
never a dignified performance, but from which somehow even 
the victim himself seems to derive as much enjoyment as an imp 
of a lower-third boy at a public school.” 

Her selection fell on a young lady who, to tell the truth, had 
not yet attained the full dignity of long skirts, and by choosing 
whom no reasonable offence could possibly be given to any of 
the elder cousins of the choir. The English are really not bad 
diplomatists when they give their mind to it. 

It was not long before the sledge came round. Philip had 
never driven a sledge in his life, but he felt quiet confidence. 
“The principle is the same,” he said resolutely to himself. “ It 
must be. It’s tweedledum and tweedledee, or upon asking your- 
self whether you are fit to take your place on the bridge of a 
paddle-wheel when you have been commanding a screw in all 
kinds of weathers for four or five years.’ Besides, in his own 
mind he was in accord with Mrs. Endesleigh, knowing perfectly 
well that if he spilt his passengers, he could not possibly hurt 
them, unless out of deliberate wantonness he drove them into a 
ditch or a roadside heap of granite. So he squared his shoulders 
like a man, took the reins in the most approved style, and off 
they dashed. 

All three of his guests—for so I might fairly call them—were 
delighted. There is something peculiarly exhilarating in the 
motion of a sledge, and people who are fond of sleighing, as 
almost all are who have ever tried it, are very fond of it indeed. 
It is, in its way, I really believe, more fascinating to its votaries 
than is even cricket, or “our national game of -baseball,” as the 
Americans call it. 

They silently glided over the almost frozen surface with mar- 
vellous quickness, and without a jerk, vibration, or oscillation. 
You could have taken a pile of two or three pounds in silver 
and held it out. with impunity at arm’s length in the palm of 
your open hand, but the enjoyment of the thing lay in the 
rapid passage through the sharp, fresh air without jolt or even 
29 a 
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perceptible tremor. At first there seemed something absolutely 
uncanny in it. You are making your way along a road at a 
tremendous rate, and, from mere force of habit, you expect a 
certain amount of jolting, and, as I have said, you get none. The 
mere novelty of this would be delightful to anybody. A new 
sensation, whether simple or complex, is always worth the 
trouble it costs to procure, and sleighing, for those to whom it is 
genuinely new, is a thing as strange, and almost as bewildering, 
as ballooning. 

“ And,” interrupts with her twitter, with her shrill twitter, a 
spectacled, close-cropped Girton graduate, “‘ what is there peculiar 
about ballooning? Or wherein does a man in a balloon differ 
much from a man looking out of a top window, or from the 
Kiffel Tower, except that he is higher up and so has:a better 
view? Does not the law of gravitation prevail in each case ?” 

Precisely so, my dear young-lady graduate, whom I address 
with a respect almost amounting to terror through your college 
gates. The entire difference of ballooning from every other 
form of motion is its only charm. Let me try and give you 
some idea of it. 

When you are once up in a balloon, you have absolutely no 
giddiness. The man who would turn giddy looking over the 
cliffs at Dover or even Brighton will as calmly put his hands in 
his pockets and look over the rim of the car as if he were 
looking out of his bedroom window into the garden; surely this 
is novel and curious enough for anybody. 

Have you ever noticed how, when you are travelling by train, 
the whole country seems to be rotating round you in a great 
circle of which you are the centre? Now, ina balloon the country 
does the same, only much more rapidly, as the balloon spins on 
its Own axis at a considerable rate, although somehow or other 
it does not puzzle you at all to find, as a rustic would say, “ things 
a-going round and round.” And yet, in a very few minutes, the 
landscape is practically fixed for you; and you can turn to any 
point in it without hesitation or difficulty. 

Philip had, as I have said, almost every—indeed, I might very 
fairly have said every—manly accomplishment. The ordinary 
ABC of an athletic education—cricket, swimming, and so on—he 
possessed, of course, as, with very rare exceptions, does every 
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English gentleman. But he had also general gifts which stood 
him in such good stead that he could pick up, as it were, the way 
of actually doing a thing, while other men did not even see how it 
was to be done. I believe if he had been put to the pique he 
would have been, ina very few days of attempt and practice, com- 
petent to perform on the high trapeze. He was no Milo of Croton, 
to knock an ox down with his fist and then eat him at a meal, 
but he was a tall, well-built young Englishman, who had always 
lived cleanly, soberly, and temperately, who, except at meals, very 
rarely drank anything stronger than water, and who, to use a 
phrase well known among athletes, was always in half-training. 

Thus, then, he could do most things well and make a sufficiently 
successful shot at the rest, so that, although he had never before 
found himself on the whip cushions of a sledge, he yet, with the 
smallest possible assumption of side, managed to give an idea that 
he had been sledging every winter of his life, and when the 
party returned to the house, the three ladies could do nothing 
but talk about Mr. Ainslie and his sledge and its dear little pair 
of horses, and how you glided over the snow without a jolt, and 
how you came back quite exhilarated, you know, and how the 
horses tossed their heads and shook their bells, as if they 
enjoyed the sport, and so on—possibly all mere gush, but 
sufficiently descriptive. 

With the judicious view of saving himself trouble and little 
personal difficulties, Philip told his hostess that he intended to 
get his hand thoroughly in while the snow lasted, and that he 
should sledge every morning after breakfast and every afternoon 
after lunch, but that he should leave the filling up of the seats 
to her, and should each turn-out present himself at the hall 
door to take the three such ladies as he might find there, 


CHAPTER XI. 


THE frost, like all things else, except perhaps the Matterhorn, 
and the Pyramids with the Sphinx, and the Constitution of the 
United States, began to show unmistakable signs of breaking 
up. The trees dripped; the ground was everywhere from an 
inch to three inches deep in slush of mud and melted snow. 

On the river great “chunks” kept rising to the surface with 
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gravel and water-weed and other scour from the bottom 
embedded in them, until a freshet came from the hills and 
swept everything down to the sea before it. The icicles, after 
dripping vigorously, began to drop bodily, like a bunch of 
grapes the stem of which has unhappily had its whole weight 
thrown upon a thin wire. A country house under such cir- 
cumstances is a delusion and a snare; and thus it becomes both 
a pleasure for you to go, and a pleasure for your host and 
hostess to bid you farewell with the amount of aw revovrs 
proportionate to the friendship they entertain for you. 

So the big party melted away very much after the fashion of 
the snow in the midst of which it had been held, and Philip, with 
a feeling which, to some extent, was one of relief, took his way 
home. He asked, and of course obtained, permission to leave his 
sledge for a while, till he had decided what to do with it; the 
cobs he returned to their owner. 

Departures somehow are almost always formal, or, if not formal, 
at any rate devoid of any show of sentiment. I am talking of 
course of us English. If a Frenchman’s eighteenth cousin has 
to go from Toulouse to Algiers, that Frenchman will rend his 
hair and tear his beard, and call on all the saints in the calendar, 
as if the voyage were one round Cape Horn or to Spitzbergen, 
while an Englishman will see his only son off to the Gold Coast 
or to Central Tartary as composedly as if he were going to 
Bordeaux to engineer out a little transaction in eggs, or — or 
early tomatoes, or peaches. 

Philip had no opportunity for anything like such baivoin tiling 
with Miss Keane as he could have wished, for he had begun to 
entertain something a good deal more than a passing fancy for 
that young lady, but he managed to secure what was practically 
enough for his purpose. 

“T am sorry we are separating so soon, Mr. Ainslie. You have 
been the life and soul of the place here. Without you we 
women at all events should have been as dull as ditchwater. I do 
hope we shall meet again soon. You don’t often come to London, 
do you?” 

Philip replied with schoolboy frankness that he had never 
been in the great metropolis in his life, except when he came up 
four consecutive years to row in the University Boat Race, return- 
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ing to Cambridge the day after the race. London, he said, was 
at present a terra vncognita to him, and he was quite certain 
that he should never like it. 

“But was there nothing in London that pleased you, Mr. 
Ainslie ?” 

“Oh dear yes! a great many things. But still I prefer the 
country.” 

“T am devoted to London,” said Miss Keane, “and, what is 
more, I like its outskirts. Parisians may say what they like 
about the Palais Royal, and the Bois de Boulogne, and the 
Invalides with its glaring golden dome, but I think Richmond 
Hill, and the view from it, and a drive through Richmond Park 
worth the Bois de Boulogne ten times over. The Invalides 
has, no doubt, the disadvantage of being new, and of having been 
erected in an age when the public taste, like everything else, was 
thoroughly degraded. There is a certain barbaric magnificence 
about it, I daresay, but the eye can never rest upon it tenderly, 
nor, on the other hand, admiringly, for its grandeur, like its 
dome, is pinchbeck. It will not bear comparison with dear old 
Chelsea. The Palais Royal, I admit, I enjoyed very much. The 
mingling of old associations, of crowned heads and courtiers, and 
the mob of sans-culottes, floods upon you. If you can only 
realize for a moment that this was the palace of the great house 
of Bourbon, the little Lowther and Burlington Arcade-like shops, 
with their cheap merchandise, seem to fade away, and for a 
minute or two, just a minute or two, you see the place as it 
once was.” 

“IT have never been to Paris, Miss Keane, but I can fully 
appreciate what you say.” 

“You vegetate a great deal too much, Mr. Ainslie, if you won't 
think me very rude for saying so. To me it is marvellous that 
@ man possessing health and strength and sufficient resources, 
and what is more, having his time at his own disposal, should 
coop himself up from one year’s end to the other in a country 
village.” 

“T have always longed to get away,’ " answered Philip, “ but 
circumstances have hitherto prevented me.’ 

“Qh, yes, I quite understand what you mean, but surely your 
mother would spare you for a short trip in Europe. You have 
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told me how terrified she is at the prospect of your taking one of 
those long voyages you have so much at heart.” 

“Well, I daresay everything will come in good time. But tell 
me some more about Paris. It interests me very much.” 

“Well, if I found myself again in Paris to-morrow, and the day 
was fine, I should not devote it to the endless boulevards or the 
Rue de la Paix, with their oppressively extensive shops, but I 
should stroll down to the Palais Royal and saunter about it, and 
visit Notre Dame, the finest building I know—far beyond West- 
minster Abbey or Canterbury Cathedral. The cathedrals at 
Cologne and Strasbourg and the Kremlin at Moscow I have not 
yet seen, except in photographs. But Notre Dame is, if I may 
aid my poor judgment by photographs, the most beautiful of 
them all.” 

“T am not learned in architecture, Miss Keane, and indeed 
hardly know one style of it from another, except that, our own 
parish church is Norman, and that the new church in the next 
parish is Gothic.” 

“And of course you prefer the modern Gothic, Mr. Ainslie, 
darting its spires to heaven like the flames of tapers, or, as 
some poet has said, ‘rising in a fount to heaven like frozen 
music ’ ?” 

“I can’t say I do, Miss Keane. I like the Norman. It seems 
to me that there is something solid and in grim earnest about it; 
that it was not so much built to please the eye as to express a 
hidden meaning. Have you read Browning’s ‘Childe Roland’ ?” 

“T have read it, but I don’t understand it, and I don’t profess 
for a moment to understand Norman architecture. In fact, I 
heartily dislike it. It seems to hide under those beetled semi- 
circular arches and behind those great thick walls some horrible 
secret. There is brutality and cruelty apparent in it, but 
nothing like life or beauty. We all know that the Italian is 
really the only style for a gentleman’s house, whether it be in the 
country or in the town, and that the Italian villa in the Paladiate 
style is the country house par eacellence, both ‘for comfort and 
for appearance. But you seem sad, Mr. Ainslie, and you talk in 
enigmas. I like neither of these things. Tell me of something 
of which you know, and about which you care to talk. I don’t 
mind what it is. You like sport best, dont you? Ihave seen 
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most forms of country sport, for I live at least a third of the 
year in the country, not being quite so tied by the Bank as papa 
is.” 

“T won't tell you of any books I have read, Miss Keane, for 
they have nearly all been books of travel, and as one reads them 
they come and go, so that I could hardly tell you of them if I 
would. What they leave is a very strong general impression. 
I know Bechuanaland as well as if I had been there, unless the 
kooks lie. But I don’t want to be always giving you second- 
hand knowledge—yesterday’s cabbage warmed up, as the Roman 
satirist calls it. Let me tell you of some out-of-the-way English 
sports. Now I presume you have never assisted at the solemn 
ceremony of unearthing a badger?” 

Miss Keane admitted this defect in her education with be- 
coming humility. 

“You have never followed an old dog otter all day and seen 
him rolled over, or even enjoyed the glory of tailing him yourself 
on a good dry bed of gravel ?” 

“Of course, Mr, Ainslie, | have done none of these things, nor 
seen them.” 

“Then pray do not think mea boor because I love them. A 
man need not, I hope, be the less a gentleman because, although 
he knows how to use an otter-spear, bring down his bird right 
and left, or lift the hounds at exactly the right moment, he is 
utterly ignorant of town life and town manners. Now that is 
just my case, Miss Keane. I do not know my Debrett. I could 
not find my way from St. James’s Palace to Charing Cross, and 
I have never even matriculated by taking a bedroom for the season 
in one of the streets off St. James’s Square, joining a club and 
riding religiously in the Park. I don’t like London, and never 
shall like it, not even when I get old, my eyes dim, my nerve 
fails, and Iam unable any longer to ride straight to the hounds, 
but have to look out for the short cuts. You will never civilize 
me. Even when I have got on my society warpaint, my one 
anxiety is to wash it off again.” 

“TI really believe, Mr. Ainslie, that you are a thorough 
Ishmaelite.”’ 

“No, Miss Keane, I am not a descendant of Ishmael, for my 
hand is against no man’s, and I am not aware that any man’s hand 
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is against mine, and I am just sufficiently above barbarism to like 
Scott’s novels, and Shakespeare’s plays, and Macaulay, who is so 
fiendishly clever that he ought to have been on our side. But I 
can pretty well judge myself, and I think on the whole I know 
about enough to fit me to sit for the county, and not enough to 
qualify me for head-master at an ordinary Board school.” 

“T do not quite understand you, Mr. Ainslie. Pray go on. I 
like to hear you talk.” 

“Suppose, for instance, a Board of Examiners sat down and 
asked me solemnly, ‘In what dynasty did Confucius flourish ? 
Give the general character of his philosophy. What in botany is 
the difference between endogens and exogens? To which of the 
two orders belong (1) the beech; (2) an ear of wheat; (3) a 
bamboo; (4) an oak? Where are the ores of antimony found ? 
What are their principal crude impurities? What are the uses 
of antimony in the arts? What is its effect upon the human 
system? How closely are we approximated to the transit of 
Venus? Why is its exact ascertainment of so much importance ?’ 
‘Well, gentlemen,’I should say, ‘I don’t know, but I am sure 
I should understand you if you try to explain it all to me.’ 
Why, Miss Keane, even the Astronomer Royal does not work out 
his calculations himself. He gets some results in very abstruse 
mathematical formule, and then he sends for an Astronomer 
Royal's ‘ devil.’ There are one or two of these gentlemen who do 
very useful work for a very small amount of salary, and who have, 
of course, a residence at Greenwich, at the Observatory itself or 
in its precincts. Say the thing wanted is the exact day and hour 
at which the next transit of Venus is visible and at what parts of 
the earth it will be visible. The Astronomer Royal dashes out 
the few great data and throws them to his subordinates, with 
instructions to bring back the answer, worked out to the 
hundredth of a second Greenwich time. The assistant goes away 
and comes back very shortly with his answer, set out as neatly 
and precisely in writing as if he were a Bank clerk and had been 
asked to make out the state of the account of Messrs. Stubbs, 
Davis, Grey and Stubbs, including current cash, bills under 
discount, bills to be collected but not yet due, securities held as 
against current advances, and so on. There are some people who 
can see the poetry of this, and after all it is really a matter as 
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fully as interesting as is the geometry of the cell of the bee. But 
now, Miss Keane, I must say good-bye.” 

“Qood-bye. Shall you go home, Mr, Ainslie, or come up to 
this London you dislike so much, or go on the Continent, or 
what ?” 

“T certainly shall not go on the Continent. I don’t mean to do 
that for some time yet, and I don’t seem to care for going to 
London all alone. As I have told you, it has no great charms for 
me. No, I shall go home, and I shall get down my gun, and 
wake up my old dogs, who must have been sadly dull, and I dare- 
say there will be a little shooting left. In fact, 1 am sure there 
will be abundance for me, as I am about the only snap shot in 
the neighbourhood.” 

Miss Keane threw up her hands and asked what a snap shot 
might mean. Was he in any way related to a crack shot ? 

“ Not exactly,” answered Philip. “A crack shot is merely a man 
who shoots better than others. A snap shot is a man who 
endeavours to bring down everything he flushes, from a curlew to 
a jack snipe or from a mallard to a tiny little teal.” 

“TI suppose you have quite a collection of trophies of the 
chase ? ”’ 

“ Yes, I have a good many,” said Philip. “ It is not mere vanity 
that makes sportsmen decorate their rooms and corridors with 
heads and antlers. It is the love of the chase itself and the desire 
to be perpetually reminded of it, and I think your old fisherman 
shows that clearly enough, for long after the fear of rheumatism 
has forbidden his risking even a cold he keeps his rods and creels 
hung up in his room and his flies and tackle in their cabinet, and 
goes through them all once a month to see that they have not 
become affected by mould or rust, and so piously restores them 
to their places.” 

Next day the party broke up. The ‘teat of the guests left after 
lunch. Philip, after appropriate adieux and expressions of regret, 
soon found himself in the train rapidly rolling homewards. I 
ought, of course, to give his meditations, only that he hadn’t any 
ready at hand, or if he had, did not indulge in them. He lit a 
cigar and smoked ; and when his cigar was smoked out, he lit 
another. 

Before the second cigar was finished he fell asleep, spoiling an 
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excellent cigar, and committing, for so strict a young man as 
himself, an act of great extravagance. Finally, he arrived at home, 
where, after greeting his mother, he begged her to defer all talk 
until next day—a very favourite method with him of doing 
business, and by no means tending to evade it or delay its 
completion. 


CHAPTER XII. 


NeExt morning Philip rose early even for him, but found, to his 
astonishment, that his mother was down before him. 

“Early hours, mother dear!” he said cheerily. 

“Yes, my child. I could not rest. You were not in a com- 
municative frame of mind last night, and I am dying to hear 
your news. Now tell me, did you really enjoy yourself?” 

“Immensely,” answered Philip. “In fact, if 1 hadn’t amused 
myself, I certainly should not have stopped so long. But every- 
body was very kind to me, and I don’t think that I ever had 
better fun.” 

“Well, let’s come to breakfast, and then you can tell me all 
about it.” 

“T don’t think there’s anything very startling to tell,’ said 
Philip. “ We shot and hunted, and then I got down a sledge, 
and we went out sleighing. All the ladies liked that.” 

“What ladies were there ?” 

“Oh! their name was legion; however, there was only one 
that I particularly cared about.” 

“ And who was that?” asked his mother sharply. 

“A Miss Keane—Florence Keane, a most charming girl, very 
pretty, very clever, and to my mind very sympathetic.” 

“You are unusually enthusiastic about this young lady, Philip. 
May I ask who she is?” 

“Of course you may, mother. She is the daughter of a rich 
London banker. I don’t suppose I shall ever see her again. 
She and her father were staying at the Endesleighs’, and both of 
them were very civil to me.” 

“Perhaps there was a little more than civility between you and 
Miss Keane,” said Mrs. Ainslie, altering her tone, and with fears 
allayed, at the mention of Mr. Keane’s wealth and position. 
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“ No, I don’t think there was,” replied Philip. “We were very 
confidential, and that was all.” 

“Well, what did you confide about? You tell me nothing, 
Philip.” 

“Perhaps because there’s nothing to tell. Well, we discussed 
sport. Miss Keane likes sport, and rides to hounds magnificently. 
And then we talked of London and London life.” 

“ But you know nothing of London life.” 

“You are quite right, mother. But we talked of it all the 
same. Then Miss Keane told me what she thought of Paris, and 
I explained to her how to get a really good fish dinner.” 

“ Young girls don’t care to hear of things of that sort, Philip.” 

“Don’t they? You see, I don’t know much about them. 
Anyhow I think Miss Keane liked talking to me, and I am quite 
sure I liked being with her.” 

“T really believe you are in love, Philip.” 

“T can’t say much about love. I like Miss Keane very much.” 

“ Didn’t you tell her so?” 

“No, mother.” 

“T can’t understand young men of the present day. When 
I was a girl, things seemed to be managed differently. I had 
five offers within a month after I came out, and three out of the 
five vowed they would commit suicide.” 

“That was the nonsense of those days, mother—the days of 
Clapham boarding-schools and select academies for young ladies, 
when to play ‘The Battle of Prague’ was the limit of a lady’s 
musical education, while her general information was derived 
from Mangnall’s questions, which I think you, dear, made 
terrible attempts to drill into myself, but which I have always 
found as repulsive as Scotchmen freely admit the Shorter Cate- 
chism is. I believe that at sight of the Longer Catechism even 
a Scotchman himself will turn and run with a howl resembling 
the screed of a bagpipe in its expiring agonies.” 

“You need not run down the education we received, Philip. 
{t was a very good one. We were taught to fear God, and 
honour the king, and obey our parents and all who might be set 
in authority over us, and to do our duty, and not to get thinking 
too much of ourselves, and we were warned against getting 
puffed up. Why, if a young man of five-and-twenty in 
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those times had ventured to stand in the middle of the hearth- 
rug with his back to the fire, he would have been brought to his 
senses in a minute by the eldest gentleman present. I remember 
seeing that once myself. A young man was standing exactly as 
I have said, and he was keeping all the fire from the company. 
There was a very old gentleman in the ring round the hearth, who 
said very mildly to him, ‘ Are you fond of roast puppy, my dear 
sir?’ The young man started, for he saw he had his work cut out. 
‘I don’t know what you mean, sir,’ he answered, in the tone of a 
man trying to pick a quarrel. ‘I have never tasted roast 
puppy, or even heard of it.’ ‘ Well, then, my dear sir,’ replied 
the old gentleman, still speaking in the mildest of tones, ‘I have 
seen it to-night, and have smelt it roasting. The look of it is 
not very much, but the smell goes beyond human patience. So, 
if you will just kindly—there need not be any unpleasantness, 
so I am sure you will take what I say in friendly part—defer 
the remainder of this business of roasting yourself until to- ¢ 
morrow, we shall all get on cheerfully together.’ Well, my dear 
boy, 1 never saw a young man so confused. He came off 
the rug altogether, with his face full of silly spite, and 
took himself right outside our ring, where he sulked for the 
rest of the evening. He was a foolish fellow, like all selfish 
people are. He could so easily have passed the thing off as a 
joke.” 

Then Mrs. Ainslie turned the conversation back to Miss Keane. 
But Philip had very little more to tell his mother with regard to 
that young lady. Mrs. Ainslie at last came to the conclusion 
that Philip had had a great chance, but had mismanaged matters 
wofully. Her doubts on this score were, however, easily dis- 
pelled next day by a letter from old Mr. Keane, which her son 
showed her after he had first hurried through it himself. 


“99A, GROSVENOR SQUARE, Feb. 3rd, 18—. 
“My DEAR Mr. AINSLIE — 


“We had all of us, I think, a very pleasant and happy 
time of it down at Isleworth. Will you now give us the pleasure 
of coming to stop with us a bit in London? I can offer you a 
hearty welcome. Pray do not mind my assuring you with the 
same frankness as if we were beating down a long stubble 
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together that both I and my daughter shall be very glad to see 
you. 

“But you come upon one condition only—a condition we 
impose upon all our visitors—you are to be absolutely your own 
master from morning to night. The more we see of you, of 
course all the happier we shall be. 


“ Most truly yours, 
“ STEPHEN KEANE.” 


“Well, mother, I never can be dishonest, and least of all with 
you. I should like to go very much. But it does look unkind, 
and it feels unkind, which is more, to be always running away 
from you in this manner.” 

Mrs. Ainslie interrupted her son impatiently. “What non- 
sense, Philip dear! What very maladroit compliments you pay 
me! Of course I like to have youwith me. Just twist the dish 
round, it is only another way of saying that J like to be with 
you. That is fair and reasonable enough. But I am not so 
foolish as to want to have you trotting by my side or seated at 
the stool at my feet all the day long, and to put you into your 
little bed myself every night, and hush you to sleep, and leave 
you with three sweets in a whitey-brown paper under your 
pillow. We are past all that, you and I, my dear boy. But we 
need not love one another any the less, and I am sure that 
we do not.” } | 

Philip’s only answer was a pressure of his mother’s hand. 

“Now go up to town, my boy. You will please me best by 
doing so; and I will give you a list of things I want in town, 
which you can buy for me and send down the first wet morning 
that keeps the household indoors, or whenever you have an hour 
to spare. You will be startled, I am afraid, when you see my 
list. And so you see, dear, this invitation comes most happily. 
It will put my housekeeping affairs all right for six months to 
come, and it will give you just the holiday you deserve, and 
which will do you good. How funny these little things are! 
Old General Raven called the other day while you were at 
Isleworth, and I asked him of course, as he comes eleven miles, 
if he would not stay to lunch. He said he would, and I ran 
down to get him what I know he likes: some Bengal curried 
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prawns. Would you believe it, my dear, there was not one in 
the jar! and when, in despair, I looked for the Tirhoot Chutnee, 
it was ‘out.’ And Providence did not favour me, Philip, for 
when I came to look, I could not even produce a devilled anchovy 
on toast or potted caviare with the appropriate adjuncts of brown 
bread and butter, lemon and cayenne pepper. Wasn’t it dreadful! 
So now, Philip dear, you must go to town for my sake as 
well as your own, and in the character of a bagman, or, as I 
believe they now call themselves, commercial gentleman. And— 
I am sure you did not know I understood so much business—if 
you will carry these transactions through to my satisfaction, you 
shall have a thumping commission on the present negotiations 
and an assurance of my esteemed patronage for the future.” 

Philip laughed. “ Very well, mother; it shall be as you wish. 
And I won’t for a moment pretend that Iam not glad to accept 
the Keanes’ invitation.” 

Thus it fell out that within three days Philip was again with 
the Keanes, and in closer proximity to them than ever, being 
this time under their own roof. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


AnD so then Philip found himself launched into London life, 
under its very best conditions and auspices. It was a new 
experience, and he resolved to make the most of it. 

It was about five when his hansom put him down in Grosvenor 
Square. Mr. Keane had not yet returned from the City, but 
Philip was informed by the butler that Miss Keane was in the 
drawing-room. So to the drawing-room he repaired, and there 
he found Florence entertaining three or four people with the 
conventional tea and toast and thin bread and butter. 

Philip was of course presented to Miss Keane’s friends. One 
of them, Lady Throwstone, an old lady, much interested in 
ritualistic matters, eyed Philip as if he were some wild animal, 
and hearing that he came from the country and had lived in it 
all his life, began to put to him some exceedingly foolish questions 
with reference to agricultural matters. Her daughter, however, 
Lady Maria Slinger, looked at Philip with undisguised admira- 
tion, much in the same way as the Roman ladies of old regarded 
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the powerful young gladiators and muscular athletes when they 
attended the exhibitions in the amphitheatre. The third was a 
young Evangelical curate—the Honourable and Reverend Sextus 
Sweetapple—in whose judgment Lady Throwstone was as one 
intimately connected with the scarlet woman; and the fourth an 
eesthetic gentleman, who had allowed his hair to grow half-way 
down his back and smelt strongly of magnolia, with which he 
had liberally perfumed himself. 

In this strangely mixed company Philip felt somewhat like a 
fish out of water, and he was really relieved when Mr. Keane 
made his appearance. 

Then the tittle-tattle ceased, for Mr. Keane was a man of strong 
common-sense, and had a habit of cutting nonsense very short 
by its root, especially when it was being talked for its own sake ; 
and this dictatorial tendency in him was pretty well known to 
those who frequented his house, where he took no pains to hide or 
in any way subdue or tone down his own personal peculiarities. 

Having saluted and received salutations all round, Mr. Keane 
began with a remark about the weather. I say this because 
I know that it will at once provoke the remark that the weather 
is what every stupid man talks about. Not at all, my dear sir. 
The man who talks about the weather is a wise man if there is 
anything in the weather to give occasion for more than the 
customary condensed summing up of “Fine day!” or “Nasty 
day!” each of which means “No occasion to talk about the 
weather, because were agreed upon it.” 

Take the returns of the Registrar-General. Out of every ten 
deaths in England, from three to four—and nearer four than three 
—are due to lung-disease of one kind or another, and then the 
people blame us for talking about the weather. They might as 
well blame us for talking about the Plague if it had again broken 
out in London, under the precious administration of the Board 
of Works. 

If you realize the fact that at least thirty out of every hundred 
may die of lung-disease rather than of any other given comp’aint, 
you will understand why a Londoner always mentions the 
weather first and gives his opinion of it, unless it is a matter | 
beyond controversy, as when not even a cab can get about in 


December for the snow, or when sunstrokes are occurring in the 
N.S. I. 30 
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street at the rate of four or five a day in August, being registered 
as heat apoplexy and ascribed by the “unco’ guid” to the use of 
spirits, which is, I believe, sometimes the case. 

Mr. Sweetapple opined that the weather was a very mys- 
terious subject. We were told it. was in the hands of the Lord, 
who ruled it entirely as He pleased, and we had perhaps been apt 
to take the saying a little too literally, and actually to pray for 
fine weather or for rain. 

“And sometimes for both,” interrupted Mr. Keane. “I have 
heard of an English farmer who, when prayers for fine weather 
were put up, added in an audible sotto voce, ‘And let there be 
as much light rain as you please on the fallows and uplands, per- 
viding it shine upon the turnips and bring ’em to a good head, 
wi out being stringy.’ ” 

The weather having been turned round and considered from all 
its points and aspects, the conversation began to turn upon things 
in general, of which it has been wisely observed that there is not 
much more interest about them than things in particular, and 
that the universe could get on without them and the flaneurs 
whose attention and really serious study they seem to occupy. 

Then the esthetic gentleman saw his chance, and at last 
delivered himself of a little lecture on the artistic effect of a 
mezzo-tint, by which he meant a slightly smoky atmosphere, 
dilated on its influence on Turner's pictures, and detailed the 
impression produced upon him by various aspects of a slight 
London fog when he was taking his daily drive in a hansom, 
prescribed him by his physician, six times up and down the great 
riverside terrace in Battersea Park. He was one of those zesthetic 
gentlemen who admire everything, but whose pleasure in their 
admiration is to analyse its sources, and to inflict the analysis 
in detail upon the victims whom they button-hole. 

Lady Maria, who had somehow unconsciously gravitated 
towards Philip, and Philip possibly a little bit towards her, 
began to show unmistakable symptoms of boredom, and having at 
last managed by a little mutual manceuvring to establish herself 
within safe and easy earshot of Philip, remarked to him most 
unfeignedly,— 

“ What horrible rot these people talk !” 
“That they do,” replied Philip very emphatically. 
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“Tt would wear the life out of you, Mr. Ainslie, if you had to 
listen to it every day, knowing the particalar quack of which each 
particular goose will deliver himself at his own particular moment. 
I had the whole of this yesterday, almost in the same words, in 
Upper Grosvenor Street, and I shall probably hear it to-morrow 
in Harley Street, where mamma and [| are going to dine. It is 
the boil-down of an article that appeared in Art last week. It 
is only in Paris and in the United States that people can talk. 
The English are as ignorant of the art as they are of waltzing, 
of cookery, of music, of diplomacy, or of anything involving tact 
and fine judgment. Conversation, I think, requires, especially 
with a stranger, more tact than anything else.” 

“T understand in a kind of way what you mean,” said Philip. 
“Tf a person to whom you are talking would rather you went 
away and let him alone, and sometimes in his exasperation lets 
you gather as much, it is clear that you have mistaken your 
occupation in polite society.” 

They both laughed heartily. 

“Ah well,” said Lady Maria, “there are a great many sides to 
everything, and we do not all want to mould our lives in the 
same fashion.” 

Lady Throwstone at this point raised her voice, having some- 
how become excited, and remarked that she, for one, agreed 
in politics with Dr. Johnson, who hated the Whigs, and used 
to declare at the Rainbow and the Mitre and his other favourite 
haunts that the one thing for which he would tie a sword about 
him and go out was the restoration of Convocation, with all its 
privileges. 

Philip asked in the simplest manner possible whether Con- 
vocation had any power and whether it did any more than 
meet and talk matters over, and then pass what he believed 
was called a gravamen, but which would ordinarily be termed a 
resolution, and so break up. 

Lady Throwstone could give no answer to this home-thrust 
except a series of sniffs and snorts, and the conversation showed 
symptoms of dropping out, and did, as a matter of fact, drop out, 
hopelessly exhausted. 

There is an end to all institutions, even afternoon tea, and the 
callers melted away. Philip was beginning to understand what 
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until now he had not known: that the rules of life in a town 
house are rather less strict than in the country, and that you can 
do much more as you please in the former than in the latter 
without being considered in the least degree ill-mannered or even 
uncourteous. 

It was now too late to go out and be back in time for dinner, 
but being at last alone with Mr. Keane and Florence, he drew 
himself up a chair on one side of the fire. Miss Keane was seated 
on the other, and her father was boldly erect on the rug, with 
expanded coat-tails, in the truest English fashion. 

Now that the callers had left, a heavy weight seemed lifted from 
the minds of the party, and they actually fell to talking freely. 

About what they talked, or how, or which side, if there were 
any side to take, each espoused, it matters little to say. They 
drifted down with the tide, which is the pleasantest way of talking 
that I know. Conversation to be pleasant must be natural, 
and it can never be natural if it be pursued with effort, for it is 
distinctly an amusement, although an amusement of the very 
highest order, one that may almost be ranked with improvization 
upon the organ, which after some observation I have come to 
believe to be almost the simplest and the highest pleasure in 
existence, but the most difficult to acquire. And in this attitude 
of mind respectively they went to dress for dinner. 


(To be continued.) 
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XVI. 
PARLIAMENTARY REPORTERS. 
By WILLIAM MAXWELL. 


THE Speaker of the House of Commons has lately ruled that a 
Minister may accuse members of making speeches for the sole 
purpose of having them reported. Such an accusation is not, in 
the opinion of Mr. Peel, an imputation of dishonourable motive, 
though it is, in effect, a charge of obstruction in which the Press 
is arraigned as an accessory. 

To what degree newspapers are responsible for protracted 
debate it is impossible to say. Before the automatic closing of 
contentious business at midnight, the desire of members to have 
their speeches reported was a fertile cause of obstruction. Mo- 
tions for adjournment were made again and again for the avowed 
purpose of preventing discussion at an hour when, so far as the 
outer world went, it was mere dumb show. But since the prac- 
tice of rising at midnight has been adopted this temptation has 
been removed, and many members have learned that their 
newspaper value is not increased by the fact that they speak an 
' hour before instead of an hour after the last page has gone to 
press, 

. The Gallery in which the reporters sit is to most intelligent 
people what it was to Macaulay, when he described it as a Fourth 
Estate of the realm, the greatest safeguard of public liberty. The 
Legislature itself has come to regard it as part of our Parlia- 
mentary institutions ; for, although orders prohibiting the publica- 
tion of debates are still retained upon the journals, the principle 
has long been acknowledged, and the Speaker has: gone even so 
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far as to declare that “the Gallery ” is as much a portion of the 
House as “the floor ” itself. 

This recognition has been won with irritating slowness. Lord 
Beaconsfield’s “ classical authority” for the proceedings of Parlia- 
ment was familiar to Speaker Abbott as the “twopenny trash” 
of “blackguard newswriters,” and many an amusing chapter 
might be written of the shifts to which Parliamentary reporters 
were put in days long after Dr. Johnson “took care that the Whig 
dogs did not get the best of it.” There are still in the Gallery 
men whose memory goes back to the period when many members 
of Parliament were uncertain whether or not the people had 
a right to know what their representatives were doing. These 
were days when ladies and reporters stood together at the Bar of 
the House of Lords in a small iron “ pen,” at the back of which 
was a heap of coals. Black Rod used to lend his aid to historic 
accuracy by sending messengers to order all note-books to be 
closed, notwithstanding that the rule must have been relaxed at 
an earlier date, for Mr. S. C. Hall tells how he once let fall his 
book at the Bar, and how it was graciously handed to him by 
Lord Chancellor Eldon. Among lady visitors to this “pen” were 
the Countess of Glengall, who had to be removed because she 
insisted upon monopolizing the best part of the small space, the 
Duchess of Richmond, the Duchess of Cleveland, and that leader 
of fashion the Countess of Jersey, who sat for hours upon a small 
stool, and who, on more than one occasion, invited a reporter to 
lay his note-book on her knee in order that he might the better 
perform his trying duties. Mr. Byrne, who died in May 1884, 
used to tell with pride how he was honoured with the task of 
conducting the Duchess of Cleveland and the Countess of Jersey 
to their carriages at six o’clock in the morning, after the division 
on the Reform Act of 1832. 

Until St. Stephen’s Chapel was destroyed by fire in 1834, 
reporters had to fight with the public for seats at the back of the 
Strangers’ Gallery. For this privilege they paid three guineas a 
session, and Mr. Colman—who can point to work in the journals 
of yesterday, as well as to an account of proceedings in Parlia- 
ment before the coronation of the Queen—recalls the payment of 
a guinea a week for the use of a desk made of three rough planks 
with holes for ink. In the new House of Commons reporters 
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found special accommodation, and the importance attached to 
their presence is shown by the fact that the building was re- 
roofed because nothing could be heard in the Gallery. In these 
later days Parliament has done much to atone for the harshness 
of its predecessors. The late Mr. Ayrton converted a portion of 
the corridor leading to the Ladies’ Gallery into a dining-room, and 
provisions were no longer limited to the ham which, rumour says, 
a messenger conveyed in his hat, or to the hard-boiled egg and 
glass of gin recommended by the late Mr. Ross, of the Times, and 
taken by “Memory Woodfall” as his only refreshment whea 
listening to a debate which he would reproduce without taking a 
note. This dining-room is now the bar, for on the death of 
Colonel Forrester, Assistant Sergeant-at-Arms, Mr. Shaw Lefevre, 
to whom the Gallery cannot be too grateful, secured his official 
residence, and turned it into a commodious suite of dining, read- 
ing, smoking and writing rooms for reporters. The domestic 
interests of the Gallery are in the hands of a committee, of which 
Mr. Geddes is chairman, elected by holders of non-transferable 
tickets. The election is annual, though a crisis ovcasionally 
arises, and committees are overthrown with as much formality, 
as many speeches, and as keen excitement as accompany the 
downfall of a Ministry. 

The methods of work in the Gallery have undergone changes 
almost as great as the conditions. The custom of Lord Camp- 
bell’s day (1802)—that of taking the whole of a long speech—was 
modified into “turns” of three-quarters of an hour, at the end 
of which the reporter took a cab to his office in Fleet Street, and 
transcribed his notes at leisure. The laudatores temporis acti of 
the Gallery, as well as of the House—and Mr. John Bright was 
among them—declare that the work was better done than now. 
This may be true, for the conditions are altogether different. 
The space at command for reports of Parliament is more limited ; 
the number of men employed by each journal is smaller; and 
the time at their disposal on many occasions is barely sufficient 
to allow a hasty transcription of notes, without opportunity for 
revision, 

But perhaps the chief cause of deterioration in the literary 
quality of reports—if, as some critics contend, there has been 
a deterioration—is the very thing that makes those reports 
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more valuable as historic documents. They are transcripts or 
summaries, not concoctions, in which the sentiments are or are 
not those of the speaker, while the style is that of the writer, not 
evolutions out of the inner consciousness of the reporter. 

Nowadays, if a speech that was never delivered finds its way 
into the columns of a newspaper, the fault lies with the orator 
who has been careful to leave a copy of his address with the 
editor, and has failed to let him know of its non-delivery. 
These inadvertent disclosures of carefully prepared impromptus 
are rare. The last on record concerned Mr. O’Connor Power, 
who had left at the Dublin office of the Freeman’s Journal 
a copy of a speech to be delivered in Parliament. Mr. 
Richard Power rose; the reporter wired, “ Power is up;” and 
on the following morning appeared, with “laughter” and 
“cheers” to emphasize its points, the speech which Mr. 
O’Connor Power was still burning to deliver. In what are 
called “the palmy days,” it was, occasionally, enough for the 
reporter to hear that a certain statesmen was to take part in 
a debate to warrant him in concocting a speech. “Memory 
Woodfall” did this for Burke, and earned the compliment, that 
the arguments were identical with those of the orator, and that 
had he really spoken he could not have acquitted himself with 
greater satisfaction ; whereas when another reporter performed 
the same service for Wilberforce, he narrowly escaped censure for 
causing that undersized politician to lament publicly that he 
had not been fostered on “that genial vegetable, the potato.” 

Nor were the literary results of the old system always satis- 
factory. What would the public think of a newspaper that gave 
not the words of Mr. Gladstone or Lord Salisbury but this gro- 
tesque comment :—“Mr. G. turned, twisted, and. metamorphosed 
everything which the right. hon. gentleman had said, into so 
many ridiculous forms, that. the House was kept in a roar 
. of laughter”? What fate would swoop down upon the reporter 
‘who made up for his ignorance of Latin quotations by remarking 
that “Mr. G. enforced these beautiful and affecting statements by 
very splendid passages from some Latin classics ”—or who broke 
off suddenly in the maiden speech of Viscount Cranborne, to 
observe how unlike he is to his father in form and speech? 
Yet these things, and many others equally curious, were done 
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in the “ good old times,” when men disdained to follow slavishly 
the words of a speaker, for the very good reason that they could 
not take verbatim notes. Shorthand was, of course, practised, 
though not with such skill as the present development of the 
art permits. No Bernal Osborne of to-day will have in his 
biographical notice an apology such as the Chronicle offered 
in 1830 to the Manes of the Right Hon. G. Tierney. “From 
the simplicity of his language the reporter never misunderstood 
him; but from the rapidity of his colloquial turns and the 
instant roar with which they were followed in the House, it 
was impossible to record all that fell from him, and the reports 
therefore, though almost always characteristic of him were far 
from complete.” The completeness of the report depends now 
upon the importance of the speaker, and not upon the rapidity 
or the slowness of his utterance. There were, however, men who 
adopted Lord Campbell’s custom of making notes in abbreviated 
longhand. The last of these was Mr. Skeen, of the Standard, 
who died in January, 1873. It may be interesting to mention, 
by the way, that of 94 “Gallery-men,” 60 write Pitman’s system; 
12, Taylor’s; 6, Gurney’s; 3, Lewis’; 1, Gurney-Taylor’s; 1, 
Lowe’s; 1, Byrom’s; 1, Peachey’s; 1, Everett’s; 1, Melville- 
Bell’s; 1, Mavor’s; 1, Graham’s (the American development of 
Pitman’s); and 1, Janes’. | 

Some amusing stories are told of reporters, who, in days gone 
by, were closely pressed by men armed with shorthand skill. 
One gentleman would impound the “copy” of a novice, and, 
having transcribed it, would throw the slips under the table, by 
way of emphasizing his contempt for the writer. Another, finding 
that he could not detain the copy long enough to write it fully, 
transcribed half of each page, and satisfied his conscience by ob- 
serving that he was condensing the speech. A third, when 
remonstrated with, because he took no note of the Chancellor of 
‘the Exchequer’s annual financial statement, remarked that the 
speech was of no importance, as—“it was all figures!” The 
Globe, after making special arrangements for a report of a Budget 
speech, had on one occasion to be content with the following - 
account :—“ The Chancellor of the Exchequer then rose to make 
his annual statement.—(Left sitting.)” A member once wrote to 
the Times thanking a reporter for the careful paraphrase of his 
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speech, but adding that it was quite unnecessary to paraphrase 
a long quotation from Shakespeare, and to insert it as part of the 
speech, Shorthand may have reduced the serious mistakes, 
though it has added not a few examples to the list of so-called 
printers’ errors. A compliment to the late John Bright was 
turned into an insult: “I have sat at the feet of the gamecock 
of Birmingham,” should have read “Gamaliel.” Viscount Cran- 
brook should have been associated with the Low Moor Ironworks, 
and not the Low Moor Workhouse. “He fleeced his thousand 
flocks,” ought to have been “he leased his thousand lots ;” and 
“the blasted Irishmen,” that roused the indignation of a Celtic 
reporter against an innocent member, was nothing more than 
“the Glasgow Irishmen.” Of course, these errors are due chiefly 
to imperfect hearing; a few also may be attributed to bad 
writing, as :— 
“ Those lovely eyes be damned,” 
and, 
“ Behold the martyr with his shirt on fire,”’ 
for, 
* Behold the martyr in a sheet of fire.” 


Inability to hear distinctly is the principal difficulty with 
which reporters have to contend. That difficulty in the House 
of Lords is often an impossibility, and has led to some amusing 
guesses at truth, as when the Prime Minister was reported, with 
unanimity that betrayed careful comparison, to have declared 
that our late representative at Washington, was in a state of 
“suspended animation.” When Lord Salisbury has anything 
to say that he wishes the public to hear he turns directly to 
the reporters, but fifty per cent. of an ordinary discussion 
is dumb show to the Gallery. In the House of Commons Mr. 
Gladstone has an unhappy propensity to turn his face here, 
there, everywhere, and Lord R. Churchill has a strange capacity 
for swallowing the ends of his sentences, while Ministers who 
have an inconvenient statement to make drop their voices, 
unwittingly of course, until they are inaudible. The most 
trying part of a Parliamentary reporter’s work is that known as 
“question turn.” At half-past three, when private business 
is usually over, the reporter drops into his box in the Gallery 
over the Speaker’s chair, and for fifteen minutes does his best 
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with ear, and mind, and hand to seize the answers read by 
members of the Government to any questions that he considers 
of sufficient public interest. At the end of that time he is 
relieved by a colleague, and retires to a writing-room, where, 
with the assistance of others, he patches together the answers 
of Ministers who do not take the precaution of sending copies 
of their statements. If the Lords are sitting, he will probably 
be due again in three quarters of an Hour, for during questions, 
as during the speeches of important men, the “turns” are of 
fifteen minutes’ duration. When the business is of second-rate 
importance, the length of “turn” is half an hour, reduced, in 
some cases, after eleven o'clock to a quarter and after twelve — 
to ten minutes, The reporter edits the speeches, that is, he 
estimates their value for the purposes of the newspaper of whose 
staff he is a member; and he also edits them in another sense, 
for few speeches, even of experienced debaters, would bear 
reproduction as mere transcripts of notes. As a specimen 
of some of the material with which reporters have to deal may 
be given the following verbatim note :— 


“ The Chief Secretary has shown a want of humanity and a want of recognition 
for the common principles of justice throughout the whole of this debate, as, at 
any rate, I feel I would do myself an insult if 1 were so far to concede in 
recognizing his worthiness to be answered, as one who ought to be appealed to in 
such a case, that I shall not appeal to him to grant an inquiry.” 


The sentiment of this extraordinary passage will indicate the 
section of the House from which it came, though the composition 
makes it necessary to state that the speaker is a journalist 
of acknowledged ability. 

The Gallery was at one time a close corporation of London 
pressmen. Eight years ago some of the great provincial news- 
papers were admitted and formed syndicates, of which several 
have already disappeared. This broadening of the representation 
has led.to an increase in the size of the Gallery, which has now 
sixty-five seats and standing room for twenty people. Seventy- 
three newspapers and news agencies are represented, and 230 
tickets are issued every session. The size of the staff varies from 
eighteen on the Jimes and ten on the Standard, to four on the 
small combinations. Each of the London papers has in addition 
a summary writer, who is also manager of the corps. These 
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gentlemen are: Mr. Leycester, of the Zi’mes; Mr. Geddes, of the 
Standard; Mr. Lucy, of the Daily News; Mr. Albrey, of the 
Telegraph ; Mr. Peacock, of the Morning Post; Mr. Fisher, of 
the Chronicle; Mr. Doyle, of the Morning Advertiser, and 
Mr. G. M. Bussy, of Hansard. 

Those who have memories of the past see with regret many 
changes in the present. The average age is lower, and fewer 
men come to stay. Like Sir Charles Russell and Sir Edward 
Clarke some use the Gallery on their way to that profession in 
which many are called but few are chosen. Indeed, the Gallery 
has long been a recruiting ground for the Bar, at which many 
successes, like those of Lord Campbell, Sir Charles Russell, Sir 
Edward Clarke, Baron Alderson, Mr. Pembroke Stevens, Mr. 
Beasley, Mr. Fred Clifford, Judge Powell, and Mr. Registrar 
Hazlitt are recorded for the encouragement of the “ briefless.” 
Others reach the higher walks of journalism and literature, 
where their names are added in Gallery gossip to those of Charles 
Dickens, Shirley Brooks, Mr. Mudford—the “Silent Member ” 
of Blackwood, and his son, now editor of the Standard; Mr. T. 
Wemyss Reid, Thornton Hunt, Sheridan Knowles, Mr. MacDonald, 
of the Zimes, Dr. W. Russell, Mr. David Christie Murray, and 
many more “Old Gallery-men.” There is a popular tradition 
that the Gallery makes large contributions to the benches of the 
House of Commons. This impression is erroneous. There is 
perhaps no calling from which fewer men are sent as repre- 
sentatives of the people. In the present Parliament only four— 
Sir Charles Russell, Sir Edward Clark, Mr. J. McCarthy, and Mr. 
T. P. O’Connor—were known to the Gallery. Two candidates, 
already once unsuccessful, await the moment when they may 
descend from the Gallery to the floor of the House. The truth 
seems to be that reporters acquire a distaste for active politics 
without losing any of the keen interest with which they watch 
the movements of parties. The Conservatism and Radicalism 
of the Gallery have an unmistakable flavour of cynicism. The 
professional liking is for members who never indulge in flights 
of oratory, or make long speeches, and for Ministers who send up 
their answers. Towards Mr. Conybeare and others who aspire 
after a similar reputation, the attitude of the reporter varies 
according to circumstances. When in the box he welcomes 
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a bore because he has little or nothing to write; but when the 
same gentleman defers the rising of the House, gratitude for past 
moments of leisure does not save him. The member who takes 
a division at the right moment, and often, is looked upon with 
favour, while he who can organize “counts” with success may 
make sure of the place which the late Tom Collins—or “Count ” 
Collins, as he was called—held in affection of the Gallery. | 
Creators of “scenes” are by no means the newspaper favourites 
that some people imagine. It is true that they make what is 
technically known as “good copy,” and give a fillip to the jaded 
appetite of readers; but even professional instinct and con- 
sideration for the public are apt to flag after a succession of 
exciting events, among which may, perhaps, be numbered a forty- 
hours’ watch, in which sleep has been kept off by repeated 
immersions of the head in cold water. But, after all, the creators 
of scenes are very few—not, in fact, half-a-dozen. The public 
are led to take an exaggerated view of the extent to which 
disorder prevails in the House. Descriptive writers naturally 
make the most of every detail, and give to it a colour not always 
its own; and nothing is more easy than to convey an erroneous 
impression without laying oneself open to the charge of altering 
or suppressing facts. Those who want to have the unsullied 
truth about a “scene” must seek it in the report, and not in: 
the descriptive or London letter. The appliances for expediting 
the work have kept pace with the requirements of papers 
that go to press at an earlier hour than in the days when 
the reporter rode to his office. Cabs were used by the Times 
as late as 1873, but the reports are now transmitted by 
telephone, the notes being transcribed and handed to transmit- 
ters, enclosed in boxes, and dictated by them to typesetting 
machinists in Printing House Square. The Standard copy is 
carried by bicyclists and, when the hour is late, by a special 
wire. .Other newspapers employ mounted messengers, or relays 
of boys, who travel by the “ Underground” railway with sealed 
packets of copy. Several of the provincial journals have special 
wires from their offices in Fleet Street, and their editors are 
practically in free communication with the House. The majority, 
however, are dependent upon the postal telegraph, which transmits 
the messages of news agencies. These messages are carried by 
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pneumatic tubes from the Gallery to the Post Office in. the Central 
Hall, and are thence despatched by a similar tube to St. Martin’s- 
le-Grand. Three “carriers” may be inserted at intervals of 
two minutes, and the journey is completed in twenty minutes, 
so that while Mr. Gladstone is addressing the House sections of 
his speech may be hissing their way through the dark tube under 
the thousand-footed Strand, other sections are “ on the wire,” and 
others are already in type in Leeds, Bradford, and Manchester. 
The enormity of the work under the control of Mr. Pike may be 
estimated by the fact that on the occasion of the Home Rule Bill 
500 messages were signalled from the House of Commons, 700 
messages were conveyed by pneumatic tube to the central office, 
and 1,500,000 words were telegraphed from London. This 
does not, of course, represent the number of words received at 
newspaper offices, for the same despatch may be sent to five, 
ten, or any number of journals. Press messages, in which all 
articles, conjunctions, and prepositions not essential to correct 
interpretation are omitted, are telegraphed after six o'clock at 
the rate of one shilling per hundred words, with an additional 
twopence for every address, so that a telegram of one hundred 
words may be sent to five newspapers in different towns for 
one shilling and eightpence. Reuter’s Agency, which is under 
the direction of Mr. Heckscher, supplies the Continent and the 
colonies with general and special reports in German, French, 
and English. German is preferred for the Continent because it 
lends itself better to contraction. Threepence a word is charged, 
and no word can consist of more than fifteen letters ; whereas, 
under the old code, seven syllables might be sent as one word, 
and the operator had to deal with such giants as :-— 


“ Dampfschiffschleppfahrtsgesellschaft.” 


An interesting part of Parliamentary reporting is that known 
as “lobbying.” The privilege of entering the lobby is enjoyed 
by a representative of each of the London newspapers and by 
provincial journals that have direct representatives in the Gallery. 
Having carefully studied the morning and evening papers, and 
jotted down a few items upon which the public may show some 
curiosity, the lobby-man enters the square chamber at the 
entrance to the House and mingles with the members. At first 
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he is disposed to welcome the advances of every Parliamentary 
representative, but experience teaches him that those who are 
most anxious to cultivate this source of publicity are not always 
the men who have information to give in exchange. He quickly 
learns who are in the confidence of prominent politicians, and 
who are their acknowledged intermediaries. The moment a man 
is in office he becomes as close as an oyster, and avoids the lobby 
to communicate his information to favoured journals in a more 
private way. Mr. Gladstone is never seen in the lobby, though 
his son, Mr. Herbert Gladstone, serves the purpose, and put 
forward the memorable feeler on Home Rule. Mr. Chamberlain 
has for his henchmen Mr. Jesse Collings and Mr. Powell Williams, 
and Lord R. Churchill communicates through Mr. Hanbury and 
Mr. Jennings. Mr, W. H. Smith is never visible in this haunt of 
gossips, except when he enters the room of the Conservative Whip, 
who, with the Liberal Whip, is regarded as the official source 
of news. The hour of interviewing is immediately after Ques- 
tions, or after dinner, when some members are not quite so reticent 
as they afterwards suppose. An accidental hint may lead to the 
disclosure of a confidential document, although such disclosures 
are not always the result of accident so much as of design. It is 
to be feared, however, that much of the gossip of the lobby is 
fiction, or at any rate supposition and exaggeration. The London 
newspapers attach little importance to the paragraphs as news, 
and make a sparing use of them as hints to the leader writers. 
The provincial. journals incorporate the gossip in their London 
letters, and, when their representative happens to belong to a 
“ring” which exchanges news, the letters have a pleasing variety 
and perhaps more than usual accuracy. Mr. Lucy, who “ lobbies” 
for a syndicate of six newspapers, and Mr, Pitt, who has charge of 
the interests of the Press Association, are two of the prominent 
men who belong to no “ring.” Mr. Harry Furniss also “ lobbies ” 
for Punch. Talking with a journalist, he transfers in a few 
strokes upon a piece of cardboard in the palm of his hand those 
striking caricatures that adorn the “Essence of Parliament.” 
In this respect he resembles Mr. Leslie Ward, “Spy,” and 
differs from the late Mr. Pellegrini, the “Ape,” of Vanity Fair, 
who would study a member in the lobby for an hour or two, 
and then go home to draw those marvellous likenesses. 
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With the recent developments of London letter and Parlia- 
mentary sketch writing there is not space to deal. These 
developments have in many instances diminished the popularity 
of reports. There is no longer, as Mr. Gladstone has pointed out, 
any competition to supply the public with even full accounts of 
the proceedings of Parliament. Reporting is not a fine art to be 
cultivated to perfection for art’s sake. Penny newspapers cannot 
increase their size except at a loss; the space at their command is 
very limited, and they have to cater for a public that loves sen- 
sation and prefers an account of a murder or a battle to the 
highest flight of Parliamentary oratory. The increased circulation 
given to a newspaper by the report of a great debate rarely 
exceeds five per cent., so that, although the intelligent reader will 
continue to insist upon having his Parliament served at breakfast 
in moderate and “ uncooked” portions, the eaver politician must 
seek other means than those of newspaper reports for shedding 
the light of his wisdom through the length and breadth of the 
land. 


WILLIAM MAXWELL. 






































A DOG STORY. 


By MRS. MOLESWORTH. 


Mr. AMBROSE DORNLEY lived at Upperbrooke. Upperbrooke is 
a pretty—better than pretty, indeed; one might almost call it 
picturesque—village, fully three miles from a railway station, 
though within an hour anda half of London. Mr. Dornley’s 
“residence ” (for in this case there is no avoiding the objectionable 
word), Brooke Hamlet, stood at one end of the village. It was 
scarcely important enough to be described as a place, yet as 
there was nothing of a suburban villa about it, the exact term 
is difficult to find. It was an old house, too, and had belonged to 
its present owners for more than one generation. Mr. Dornley 
was a man of quiet tastes; contented with his lot; neither 
impulsive nor irascible; by no means “horsey,” though such 
horses as he had were unexceptionable; a good husband and 
father, though far from weakly indulgent in either relation ; with 
but one idiosyncrasy in the least approaching a foible, and that 
was his dog, his “ Donal”—Donal without the final “d,” be it 
observed, which [ am assured is the true and original form of the 
Gaelicname. Donal, or “ Don,” as the Dornley boys abbreviated it, 
was, as might be guessed, a collie, a real, thorough-bred collie of 
the best, a splendid fellow, even in the eyes of a dog ignoramus 
like myself, on whom doubtless many of his finest “ points” were 
thrown away, but who nevertheless could keenly appreciate his 
handsome physique, his rough yet glossy coat, his bushy tail, best 
of all, his bright, intent, loving brown eyes; loving, that is to 
say, where his faith and affection were due, for Don was no fool 
to make friends with the first comer. We will not call him 
“suspicious ;” it is an ugly word: rather let us say he was gifted 
with a fair share of Scottish caution, which rendered his confi- 
dence once acquired all the better worth having. 


All Upperbrooke knew Don, nearly all Upperbrooke loved 
N.S. I. 31 
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him, ‘and the dislike with which he was regarded by the few 
inevitable ne’er-do-weels or sour and crabbed souls in the little 
society, in itself a compliment to the high-minded collie, never 
intensified into anything like hatred. There was nothing about 
him to call forth such a sentiment; he never interfered when not 
desired to do so; his disapproval was indicated but by a more 
dignified demeanour, & something in the sweep of his tail, in the 
stiffer erecting of his ears, as in lordly contempt he stalked 
past. Nor was this silent protest inefficacious on all occasions. 
There ran a legend that a small Dornley had been brought to the 
avowal of a childish misdemeanour by Donal’s influence. 

“Don isn’t pleased with me, mamma,” the boy sobbed out to 
his mother, who was well-nigh as fond of the dog as was her 
husband. “He hasn’t said anything, but has looked at me so, 
and ‘quicked’ up his ears and done his tail at me, and it’s because 
he knows I’ve been naughty.” 

To dog-lovers at least, even to those with no very special, 
leaning in this direction, it will not be difficult to picture the 
dismay and consternation with which one morning there broke, 
upon the ears of the Dornley family the fell news that their 
Donal was lost! Ill news spreads quickly, but in this case, 
unluckily, those whom the disaster most concerned were the last 
to hear of it. For Mr. and Mrs. Dornley had been away from 
home for two days and a night, only returning by the last train 
when, according to the servants’ opinion, it was too late to do 
anything more than, in the master’s absence, they had already 
done themselves. This, a€ least, was the coachman’s excuse when 
met by Mr. Dornley’s imperative reproach,— 

“Why did you not tell me at once when you came to meet us 
at the station last night ?” 

Then followed the particulars. Don had been missing since 
about three o’clock the day before, at which hour various witnesses 
were able to depose to having seen him strolling about the 
grounds as usual. And, as worse luck would have it, about that 
very hour there had passed through the village and along the 
high-road to London a number of vans, travelling menagerie vans, 
of a second or third rate class, with the shady-looking drivers and 
wild-beast keepers and what not, more or less of the riffraff 
order, who accompany them. 
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Mr. Dornley’s face grew stern; Florence, his wife, was already 
very pale, biting her lips to keep back her tears; the little boys 
were weeping audibly. 3 

Yes, that was the worst of it. As the coachman, determined, 
now he had taken the plunge, to make a clean breast of it, related 
the fateful coincidence, the same thought struck every one. 
Faithful, sagacious Donal was not lost, but stolen. 

“He is far too intelligent ever to be lost,” said the dog’s 
master, sadly. “Besides, | have often noticed that when I am 
away he has a sort of feeling that he is left in charge. Don’t you 
remember, Florence, as we drove off the other day, Donal was on 
the lawn with the children, and he came forward as we called 
out ‘Good-bye, and wagged his tail, and looked up as much 
as to say, ‘Trust me. I'll look after them all’? No, Don is 
not lost.” 

Nevertheless he had to be found! Little else was talked of 
in Upperbrooke for some days to come than the sad event at the 
Hamlet. Mr. Dornley drove all over the neighbourhood, 
managing even to trace the wild-beast show to a small town 
where it had made a halt, and to interview the proprietor, but 
with no result. If any of his people had stolen the dog—and 
after all, as he himself said, a dog was of no special value or 
attraction to them; they had quadrupeds enough—it was quite 
possible that he did not know of it, and more than probable that 
the thief had already disposed of his ill-gotten gain. There was 
nothing to be learnt in this quarter. Then the master of the 
Hamlet went off to London; he put advertisements in every 
daily paper; posters here, there, and everywhere; visited half 
the police-stations and all the dogs’ homes in the metropolis, in 
vain, coming home disconsolate to be met at the station by 
Simpkins the coachman and Jephson the groom in an equally 
limp and dejected condition, having each of them been scouring 
the country in new directions on his own account, with a like 
fruitless result. 

Next followed the tantalizing torment of false--not alarms, 
but hopes, as quickly quenched as excited. For some days every 
post brought letters telling of canine waifs and strays, the 
flotsam and jetsam of Dogland apparently, all over the country, 
alike but in one particular: their total and entire wnlikeness to 
31 A 
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the collie so carefully and efficiently described in the advertise- 
ments which had called forth this flood of useless response. 

“It must be the high reward you offered,” said Mrs. Dornley, 
illogically, it must be confessed, as if, as her husband pointed out, 
any hope of reward could turn a mastiff or a pug into a collie, 
though some few of the letters which contented themselves with 
informing the advertiser that a dog “answering description ” had 
turned up at Twickenham Ferry or St. Leonard’s-on-Sea were 
even more trying. For to more than one of these latter Mr. 
Dornley was tempted to reply by “going himself” or sending 
Simpkins, a proceeding sure to end in disappointment and 
indignation at the waste of time and trouble, as in no case 
was the individual produced for their inspection the least like 
Donal ! 

“Tt is no use ; we must give it up and try to forget him,” said 
the collie’s master at last bitterly. “It really is the most 
mysterious thing. If one could but be sure the dear fellow was 
properly treated, and not suffering in any way, it would not seem 
so bad.” 

“He is surely too valuable and handsome to run any risk 
of neglect or ill-treatment,” Mrs. Florence ventured to observe, 
with more success this time, as her usually sweet-tempered, but 
of late sorely irritated, husband allowed “there might be 
something in that.” 

And as the days went on the children, as children must, began 
to forget their old friend a little; they left off crying when they 
said their prayers at night at the special petition they had them- 
selves composed that “dear Don might soon come safe home ;” 
and the empty kennel was pushed into a corner of the yard, and 
Simpkins even hinted to Jephson that “master ’d do well to look 
out for a good watchdog; ’twasn’t well to be without in 


So 

a country place, and so many tramps passing; and this time 
he hoped it ’ud be a kind as was used to be chained up.” But he 
had not got so far as to suggest this to “master” himself, in 
whose heart Don’s own corner still ached as if the wound were 
but now inflicted, when one evening there came out orders to 
have the dog-cart ready for the station to catch the 9.30 train the 
next morning. Mr. Dornley was going up to town. 


This was no very unusual occurrence ; once a fortnight or so 
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the owner of Brooke Hamlet ran up for. the day, for he was not 
an idle man, and belonged to more than one scientific or learned 
society. 

“Tll speak about a new dog to-night when I’m driving him 
home,” said Simpkins. “It’s really not fitting to :be without 
one. And after all a dog’s a dog; ’tisn’t like losing a child 
of one’s own.” 

“°-Tisn’t much less, I take it, to master,” said Jephson. “I 
never, no I never, see’d a gentleman more took up with a four- 
footed beast than he were with Donal, and the creature 
deserved it, he did. It'll go against me to see another in his 
place; I can’t but say as it will.” 

Simpkins probably felt the same, though he would not own 
to it. And it was to him a sort of reprieve when at the very last 
moment Mr. Dornley toid him not to meet him on his return ; he 
was not sure of his train, and would like the walk. The sug- 
gestion the man had it on his conscience to make must wait 
till another opportunity. 

It was now fully three, getting on indeed for four, months 
since Donal’s disappearance. One or two well-meaning neigh- 
bours going up by the same train as Mr. Dornley and in the 
same carriage hazarded a question or two, to which they knew 
the answer before it came. 

“No, no; no news of Donal, poor fellow,’ was his master’s 
reply, rather shortly given, as he hastened to change the subject 
by some remark on last night’s debate or the unsettled state 
of South Africa. 

“ Upon my word,” said one of these would-be sympathizers to 
another, as they shared a hansom to the City, “ Dornley is almost 
absurd about his dog. His face clouds over, and he shuts one 
up, if one mentions the creature, as if Don had been his 
dearest friend.” 

“Ye-es,” said the other, a younger and more impressionable 
man, “perhaps so. Still, if you’ve never gone through it yourself, 
it’s a thing you can’t understand—losing your dog, I mean,” and 
he heaved a sigh to the memory of some past experience of the 
kind. | 

Mr. Dornley was sighing too, though not audibly, as he strolled 
up Regina Street. 
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“Wish those fellows had held their tongues,” he was saying to 
himself. “Their common-sense might have told them it wasn’t a 
pleasant subject. I wish to goodness I could forget about my 
poor dog. I’d even give something to know he was dead.”’ 

As he thought thus, from a side street there emerged into his 
view a shabby, moleskin-waistcoated and capped, generally ill- 
looking individual; he seemed like a very decayed gamekeeper, 
or by a great stretch of the imagination one could have fancied 
that at some past period of his existence he had been an under- 
groom in a gentleman’s stable. Mr. Dornley’s gaze fell on him, 
passed over him, and withdrew, as our gaze falls on a thousand 
human beings whom we do not even know that our eyes have 
perceived. But something else had been perceived in that 
sixtieth part of a second by the eyes, which, faithful to their 
own department, at once reported it to the brain. And the 
brain’s orders.came peremptorily : 

“Look again ;” and Mr. Dornley’s eyes looked, not knowing 
that they had seen. 

Then the whole man started, impelled at once by the conscious- 
ness of what was before him. 

Half hidden at the first glance by the man who held him 
closely chained was a noble dog. His great, soft eyes gazed sadly 
and forlornly on the ugly, muddy London street, his head turning 
as if in search of a friendly glance or word. Mr. Dornley stared 
for a moment, but he kept his wits about him. The ill-looking 
fellow caught his eyes, and instantly dragged forward the collie— 
for a collie it was—into a more prominent position. 

“ Want to buy a dog, sir?” he began obsequiously. ‘“ Brought 
‘im up from the country this very mornin’ as ever was. Reared 
"im myself ; knows all about ‘im ; shall ’ave ’im a real bargain, 
sir: too many about our place, else I wouldn’t part with ’im for 
no price, and that’s the gospel truth.” 

The dog looked at Mr. Dornley; Mr. Dornley looked at the 
dog. He (Mr. Dornley) had hard work to control himself. “Don! 
my old Donal!” was on the tip of his tongue, but he must be 
cautious. 

“He hasn’t recognized me yet,” he said to himself, “and if he 
did the man might make off with him.” 

“What do you want for him?’ he asked curtly, speaking 
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rather low, for fear of Donal’s hearing his voice, while with the 
tail of his eye, greatly to his satisfaction, he descried the portly 
form of a policeman looming near. 

The man scratched his head. 

“Well now, sir,” he began, “if I was to say a fiver, it ‘ud be 
giviw ’im away,it would. Just you see ’ere, sir,” and he stooped 
to drag apart the collie’s jaws; the dog, only opening his mouth 
to snarl, shut it again more firmly. Mr. Dornley meanwhile had 
seized his opportunity. A telegraphic signal, and the policeman 
was at his side, unperceived by the loafer, still struggling with 
the dog’s mouth. 

Then came a voice of thunder. 

“Drop that, will you? A fiver, indeed! You shall have five 
years if I can get it you. He is my dog; you have stolen him.” 

The man glanced up, gave one gasp, and then ; he was too 
quick for them. He turned and fled, leaving the dog there and 
then, and before either Mr. Dornley or the policeman had quite 
taken it all in, they found themselves alone on the pavement, the 
collie between them! There was no use in giving chase; the 
thief was as nimble as only a thief can be; the policeman was 
ponderous. 

After a moment Mr. Dornley decided to make the best of it. 
Catching the dog by the chain—not of course that that was 
necessary with Donal—he looked up with a laugh. 

“’Pon my word,” he said, “ that was quick work.” 

“Your dog, sir?” said No. Something, laconically. 

“My dog,”’ he replied. 

“Stolen ?” 

“Of course he was stolen. Didn’t you see the fellow’s face and 
how he made off when I taxed him with it ?” 

The policeman stared down the street whence long ago the 
fugitive had disappeared. It was a peculiar state of matters ; he 
did not quite know how to meet it. 

“Well, sir, I suppose you'd best keep him now you've got him. 
But if it’s all one to you, sir, ’'d be obliged by your name and 
address.”’ 

“Certainly,” said Mr. Dornley, taking out his card-case, with a 
touch of hauteur. “You'll find it in most of your police-stations. 
I’ve been advertising for this dog for the last four months, spent 
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no end of money, and all the time he’s been in the hands of a 
noted dog-stealer; at least, the fellow looks like it. I thought 
you knew that sort by sight ?”’ 

The policeman looked mysterious. He found it convenient to 
turn his attention to the dog. 

“ Doesn’t seem so very friendly with you, sir,” he said, and 
indeed the collie’s melancholy eyes had no brightening in them, 
even when Mr. Dornley patted his head and murmured fondly,— 

““My good old Donal!” 

“Poor fellow,” he said aloud, “he has been so neglected and 
bullied that he’s lost his spirit. He’ll be all right when I get 
him home.” . 

But a crowd was beginning to gather, and this, Don’s master 
did not desire. With a nod to the policeman, and firmly clutch- 
ing the chain, he turned, retracing his steps to the station he had 
- left not twenty minutes ago. 

“T’ll catch the 11.45 back,” he said to himself. “They'll all be 
so delighted, and it’s best to take him straight home. That fellow 
may have confederates.” 

It was not far to the station, fortunately, for the dog pulled 
back a good deal, making his new master feel hot and un- 
comfortable. 

“He'll make me look like a dog-stealer myself,” he thought. 
“Dear me! what a few weeks’ ill-usage will do! Donal, who 
would have followed me with a silken thread or with no thread at 
all! He doesn’t look in such bad condition, either. Oh, it will 
be all right when he gets home and sees all his old haunts 
again!” 

It was not a crowded. time of day, and Mr. Dornley was well 
known on the line. No difficulty was made as to the dog’s sharing 
his master’s compartment, but he still looked depressed and 
almost sulky, crouching in a corner as if he had not a friend on 
earth. Mr. Dornley’s caresses were in vain. “Good Donal! 
dear old fellow!” pats and strokings, had no effect. The collie 
was gentleenough. Once or twice he tried a feeble wag of the tail, 
but he was evidently strange and feeling quite dépaysé. It 
was very disappointing, and at Underbrooke Station, the 
nearest railway point to Upperbrooke village, Mr. Dornley, 
who had been rather looking forward to a sort of triumphal 
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reception of the truant, was on the whole not sorry that there 
was no one about save a stolid and recently imported porter, who 
knew not Donal. 

It was a hot and tiresome walk home. There was no question 
of loosing the dog and letting him follow, he had so very little 
look of “following” about him. Mr. Dornley felt both distressed 
and mortified; he could have staked his life on Donal’s intelli- 
gence and fidelity! But still “a day or two will make him ail 
right,” he repeated, as he tugged the unwilling collie into his 
own stable yard. 

“ Simpkins, Jephson, where are you all?” he shouted. The 
yard seemed deserted, the fact being that coachman, grooms, 
gardeners, and everybody were assembled in one of the outhouses 
in a state of no small excitement. “ Simpkins,” again shouted 
his master, “ come out, can’t you? I’ve found Donal and brought 
him back.” 

Simpkins emerged at last, very red in the face, his eyes spark- 
ling, but at the sight before him he grew still redder, and opened 
his mouth without speaking. 

“You've found Donal, sir!” he ejaculated. 

“To be sure. Don’t you see him?” 

“’Pon my » began the coachman, at a loss for a suffi- 
ciently forcible expression, “ yes, sir. To be sure, and I’d have 
said so myself; it’s Donal to the end of his nose—if it wasn’t 
that ——” 

“That what, you idiot ?” said Mr. Dornley, losing patience at 
last. “ Are you bewitched? Is the dog bewitched ?” for the collie 
was dragging away from him in the most aggravating manner. 

“If it wasn’t, sir, that Donal’s here already. He came back 
this morning just as I drove home from the railway, walked in, 
sir, as cool as could be. Here he is!” for the outhouse door had 
burst open, and out dashed the true Donal, not cool now, but 
leaping, barking, wagging his tail till you wondered it did not 
drop off, in his frantic delight at finding again his beloved 
master. 

It was very gratifying, but very embarrassing. Mr. Dornley 
felt as if the ponderous policeman had been in the right to ask 
for his card. 

However, the extraordinary resemblance between the two dogs 
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would have deceived any one. In this all agreed. And if Mr. 
Dornley had stolen Donal No. 2, at least he had stolen him from 
a thief, which surely altered the aspect of things! 

Where had Donal, the true Donal, been? That we have never 
known. He looked well and plump; but it was hardly credible 
that he had stayed away of his own free-will, for his rapture at 
being restored to his “own family ” was unmistakable. 

Money was not spared in advertising his double. But he was 
never claimed by any one in the slightest degree able to prove a 
right to him, and in the end my friend and neighbour handed 
him over to me. It took the dear fellow some time to make 
himself at home, for which I liked him the better. Many a day 
I saw in his deep, gentle eyes the shadow of home-sickness for 
the unknown master he had been parted from, but by degrees he 
acclimatized himself, and we are now the best of friends; and if 
there can be a dog as delightful as the Dornleys’ Donal, I will 
take it upon myself to say that that dog is my Jock. 

LOUISA MOLESWORTH. 
























FEMININE POLITICS. 


By T. FE. KEBBEL, 


As it seems probable that, after all, we shall have a debate in 
the House of Commons on Woman’s Suffrage some time during 
the present summer; and as the question has been very ably 
argued on both sides in the different reviews and magazines ; 
it is, perhaps, not too soon to attempt something like a summary 
of the principal reasons for and against the extension of the 
Franchise to women. We propose to do so as briefly as we can; 
and if, in striving to be concise we are sometimes abrupt, the 
reader will readily excuse a fault which springs out of tenderness 
for himself. 

The subject divides itself into two parts: First, the general 
tendencies of female thought and sentiment in regard to public 
affairs ; and secondly, the probable effect of endowing them with 
the Parliamentary Franchise. According to the generally re- 
ceived doctrine that we most admire in others the qualities which 
we want ourselves, women as a rule may be said to worship 
strength, courage, and force of character above all other masculine 
virtues. I must not be understood to mean that no women 
possess any of these qualities. All I mean is that they are 
rather distinctive of the male sex than of the female, so much so 
in fact as to.be almost differential attributes. Pope says that 
most women have no characters at all. Without going to this 
length, I think it will be generally agreed that the peculiar moral 
power which we call force of character, to which weaker men 
yield without question, and which enables its possessor to fight 
his way through the difficulties of life with greater success than 
attends the efforts of much finer intellects, is more commonly 
seen in men than in women; and that in courtship and marriage 
the man who possesses it may safely be backed against the man 
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who does not, though the latter may have every other advantage 
on his side. Mr. Thackeray has been deservedly admired for the 
touch of human nature which he introduces into the scene where 
Rawdon Crawley and Lord Steyne encounter each other. “ It 
was all done before Rebecca could interpose. She stood there 
trembling before him. She admired her husband, strong, brave, 
and victorious.” This, of course, is the impression made on 
a woman by the sight of mere physical superiority. The 
impression made by character is still deeper; and I may quote 
from the same novel Becky’s appreciation of Dobbin in proof 
of this assertion. | 

Such being the case it is natural that women should look 
favourably on all strong governments, without drawing very 
nice distinctions» between constitutional and tyrannical systems. 
“The saviour of society,” whoever he may be, is necessarily a hero 
in their eyes. “The mere fact of a woman’s weakness,” says Mrs. 
Faweett, “renders the maintenance of public order of the first 
importance to her.” Feminine politics may therefore, I think, 
be trusted generally to declare for the principle of authority. 
At the same time it must be remembered that a woman's 
political views are more largely coloured than a man’s by personal 
considerations. They all have their “favourite brothers,’ whose 
attractions very easily blind them to whatever is faulty in their 
principles. Like aristocracies, they do not give their confidence 
by halves; nor have they the same power as men of drawing 
distinctions, and dissecting and analyzing a character, approving 
some parts of it, and condemning others. They take it or leave 
it in the lump. This makes them more thorough-going partizans 
than men, when they are partizans at all; and as they share in 
that political impatience which is incapable of waiting for 
results, and is due mainly to defective education, they often, in 
spite of their instinctive reverence for authority, seem to side 
for the moment with its enemies. Their love of order then is 
qualified to a certain extent by their susceptibility of personal 
influence ; but with all deductions it still remains as one of 
their dominant characteristics. 

Politics and religion are so closely connected with each other 
as to make it difficult even for a man to describe his political 
creed without some reference to religion or its institutions; and 
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it is nearly impossible for a woman. Here, I think, there can 
be no doubt to which side feminine politics incline, and I think 
among the poorer classes the women are so sensible of the 
benefits which they derive from the parochial clergy, that they 
would vote solid against Disestablishment. This is the second 
principle which feminine politics may, in my opinion, be relied 
on to uphold. These are great things—the principle of authority, 
and the principle of religion as embodied in a National Church ; 
and I believe the vast. majority of Englishwomen to be favourable 
to both. 

There is a third principle, however, on which I think female 
orthodoxy is more doubtful, and that is the principle of property. 
Their easy ideas on the subject of meum and tuum in small 
matters have probably been a source of amusement to most men, 
and I am afraid that in relation to property on a large scale their 
views would be found a little unsettled ; to put it strictly, there 
is, L believe, in feminine politics an element of Socialism. Women 
can see the immediate and superficial disadvantages attending 
our existing social system; but they can see no more. They do 
not readily grasp abstract principles; resembling in this respect 
Mr. Bertram of Ellangowan, who, “ never embraced a general or 
abstract idea,” and who, when it was pointed out to him that he 
ought not to encourage smugglers, if only in justice to the 
revenue, replied, “Ah, the revenue lads! The revenue lads can 
look sharp enough out for themselves—no one needs to help 
them.” His notion of the revenue being “personified in the 
commissioners, surveyors, comptrollers, and riding officers whom 
he happened to know ;” and so when you talk to women of the 
sanctity of the rights of property, and point out to them that 
it is one of the elementary conditions on which civilization rests, 
they reply with innocent irrelevance: “Oh! but don’t you think 
the Duke of This, or Sir Somebody That, has a great deal more 
than he ought to have ?” That aman has a right to all he can get, 
whether by inheritance or acquisition, savours in their eyes 
of greediness ; and when you tell them that it is only by protect- 
ing this right that individuals can be stimulated to exertion, 
and capital accumulated in sufficient masses to carry out great 
undertakings, they confess their inability to argue, and fall back 
on their original objection in another form. Iam not sure that 
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on the question of confiscating private property for objects of 
alleged public benefit, feminine politics would always be found 
strictly Conservative. 

I have admitted that feminine politics are likely to support 
the principle of order; I am not so sure of woman’s conduct 
in the province of law. Women don’t like the word; and I think 
many of them fail to comprehend exactly what is meant by say- 
ing that the law must be enforced and be obeyed, whatever it is, 
as long as it continues law. They do not see that the recognition 
of the principle of law is far more important than the hardships 
which may fall on individuals through the operation of any 
particular law. Whether this impatience or intolerance of the 
abstract—or, perhaps it is better to say at once, this incapacity for 
grasping it—be due to female education or to any peculiarity of 
woman’s intellectual organization quite independent of her train- 
ing, I will not presume to determine. It is, I think, an un- 
questionable fact, and its influence must be felt in almost every 
region to which feminine politics extend. 

Turning to questions of foreign policy, I believe that the large 
majority of Englishwomen are zealous “ Jingoes,” and care a great 
deal about our imperial grandeur and prestige. Here their ac- 
quisitiveness comes into play. They can’t bear to think of England 
giving up anything which she at present possesses ; and besides, 
they have plenty of imagination and devotion in their natures. 
They are, as a rule, intensely loyal ; and many women, I am sure, 
would like to see the Queen exercise more power than she does. 
The Empire is her empire ; England’s greatness is her greatness ; 
all her subjects, they think, are bound to uphold her in the enjoy- 
ment of her splendid heritage. Feminine politics, then, are 
imperial and monarchical ; and I think it is needless to add that 
the social sympathies of the sex are all with the aristocracy. 

There are one or two other considerations to be glanced at 
before proceeding to examine the question of Women’s Suffrage. 
It is said that women are manifesting a disposition to throw off 
many of the social restraints to which they have heretofore been 
subject ; to substitute for the feminine ideal which has prevailed 
through so many ages a harder and austerer type; to abjure the 
functions of maternity and domesticity, and to enter into com- 
petition with men in paths of labour hitherto reserved for them 
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alone. We are also assured that the different education which 
girls are now receiving will make a vast difference in future, that 
Girton and Newnham will tell their tale in another generation, 
and that it is waste of time to argue about feminine politics while 
women are in a transition state, and the processes by which their 
characters and opinions have hitherto been moulded are undergoing 
a complete revolution. I cannot deny that there is great weight 
in this argument. Looking at the question from an @ priori 
point of view alone, I think the enfranchisement of woman might 
very well be deferred to a more convenient season. An army 
cannot change its front while it is crossing a river, and society in 
this country is crossing a river just now. The question is, 
whether there are any circumstances in our present political 
condition which might make it wise to admit women to the 
Suffrage in spite of the above considerations. I believe that 
women themselves waive the argument of right, and are content 
to rest their claims on expediency. 

It is said very truly that, at the present day, the Conservative 
party in this country—meaning by that all who are in favour of 
our existing order and established institutions, and not only the 
particular Parliamentary party so called—stands in need of all the 
allies it can secure. It is confronted by an active and determined 
foe, led by men of great ability, who thoroughly know their own 
minds, and have clear and well-defined objects straight before 
them. Assuming that the female vote would be on the whole 
Conservative, and would continue so in another generation, then 
I think it would take even weightier objections than have been 
raised upon the other side to prevail against this single argument. 
And there are good reasons for believing that it would be Con- 
servative ; the only question being whether the majority of 
Conservative spinsters would be large enough to be decisive. 
Here, I fear, there is room for doubt; but none at all as to the 
majority itself. If women are safe in the two great principles of 
authority and religion ; if they are good for the monarchy and the 
empire; they would be valuable allies, even though they may 
have a taste for “fads,” when social reforms are on the tapis. But 
the extent to which Social Radicalism has made its way among 
women is quite unknown. A Women’s Franchise Act would so far 
be even a greater leap in the dark than the Act of 1867. As to 
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the bulk and volume of the Conservatism which might be poured 
into the electorate by such a measure it is impossible to speak 
with any certainty. The probabilities are that it would be very 
great. Woman’s instincts, when uncorrupted by a spurious 
philosophy, are certainly Conservative. They are faithful to two 
out of the three most important principles which hold society 
together, and in addition to these qualifications we must remem- 
ber that a large amount of property is in female hands, the owners 
of which would certainly allow no tricks to be played with it if 
they could help it. Now all this property is unrepresented in 
Parliament, and to secure its representation seemed to Lord 
Beaconsfield a sufficient reason by itself for the enfranchisement 
of women. It has also been represented to the present writer 
that Female Suffrage would be our best security against Manhood 
Suffrage ; since, owing to labour disputes between the two sexes, 
the women would vote en masse against any further enfranchise- 
ment of the men. 

But, to waive political questions, Mrs. Fawcett and others claim 
the Franchise on the score of woman’s title to be heard on certain 
social questions more directly than she is at present. On this 
point I cannot do better than quote her own words. She is 
combating Mr. Goldwin Smith’s assertion “that the advocates 
of Women’s Suffrage exhort women to be masculine ”—the very 
reverse of this she contends to be the truth. If anything the 
advocates of Women’s Rights would rather exhort men to be more 
feminine : to listen more attentively, that is, to feminine opinions 
in what she calls women’s questions. 

“ Wherever we go, we are continually protesting against the mistake of our 
opponents that we want women to be masculine. We want the womanly, the home 
and domestic side of things to weigh more, and to count for more in public affairs, 
than they have done in the past. In the education of children, in poor-law 
administration, in such matters as boarding-out versus the great district pauper 
schools, in Temperance legislation, in all legislation bearing on health and morals, 
we want the home and social experience of women to be felt very much more than 
they are felt now. Professor Goldwin Smith says: ‘ Hector is not bidden to take 
up the distaff though Andromache is incited to grasp the spear.’ Hector, at the 
present moment, decides what and how needlework shall be taught to little girls in 
the public elementary schools ; Andromache has been down on her knees to him 
lately to beg him to encourage the elder girls to learn cooking. Hector is con- 
sidering the matter, and hovers between cooking and algebra. Andromache, with 


her home life and her home experience, realizes vividly what an important thing, 
what a home-making and home-saving thing, a sound knowledge of the elements 
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of good cooking would be to English working-women, Hector thinks this is fussy, 
and that all women can cook by nature if they have got a pot and a bit of meat. 
Andromache thinks that good cooking would do more for Temperance than the 
Permissive Bill. Hector (if Sir Wilfrid Lawson will forgive me for saying so) can 
see no more excellent way of promoting Temperance than by placing physical 
difficulties in the way of procuring.alcoholic drink, ”—National Review, March 1888. 

I am all for Andromache, I own; as the true antidote to in- 
temperance. But what she, perhaps, fails to see in Mr. Goldwin 
Smith’s position, is that it is by their manner of asserting their 
claims, and not in virtue of the work or influence to which they 
point, that the danger of “ unsexing ” themselves is supposed to be 
incurred by women. I for one, however, think that it is useless 
to insist on this danger now. It is too late. If women are 
not “unsexed ” by attendance at public meetings, by taking part 
in agitations, by making speeches, and doing many other things 
which bring them prominently before the world, and into 
collision and competition with men in so many departments of 
life, neither will they be unsexed by voting for Members of 
Parliament. Whatever more can be done by women breaking 
loose from their traditions has been done already. If the noise 
and turbulence and vulgarity to which she is exposed in her 
contact with the work of the world do not brush the bloom 
off the flower, it will surely survive a visit to the ballot-box, 
and the labour of dropping a piece of paper into a narrow slit. 
If the rose smells as sweet after a County Council election as it 
did before, we don’t think the fragrance will be washed away by 
a Parliamentary election. 

With all deference to Mr. Goldwin Smith then, whom I honour 
and admire from the bottom of my heart, I think this argument 
is an anachronism, and I have likewise little doubt that if Members 
of the House of Commons were compelled in the course of their 
canvassing to consult female opinion, and to talk over social 
questions with intelligent and experienced women, they would 
bring to Parliament a vastly improved capacity for dealing with 
them. 

But I cannot blind myself to the fact that there is one objection 
to the enfranchisement of women of so grave a character as to make 
me regard it with considerable anxiety, notwithstanding all the 
admissions which I have made in its favour. Democracies are 


notoriously unstable, fickle, impulsive, and liable to be swept 
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away by gusts of passion into measures of injustice, violence, or 
even cowardice, which may terminate in terrible calamities. 
They are prone to extremes, quick in resentment, and yet averse 
to the long endurance of such burthens as are necessary to those 
life and death struggles which such qualities are calculated to 
provoke. Why make fickleness more fickle, impulsiveness more 
impulsive, precipitancy more precipitate ? On these great ques- 
tions, which involve the welfare of nations, and the security of 
empires, we cannot stand upon ceremony, or whittle away the 
truth out of politeness. Women do not hesitate to tell men of 
their defects, and we must not hesitate to tell women. The 
infusion of feminine politics into the present electorate would, 
I am afraid, add greatly to the instability of government, already 
sufficiently unstable. It would increase the chances of a nation 
being carried off its legs at moments of great excitement, during 
a sudden panic, or under the irritation of a sudden outrage. I 
could hardly bring myself to advocate any measure which would 
make our democracy more impulsive, and our government more 
changeable, than they are even now; for I very much doubt if 
all that we could hope to gain from the Conservative 10s of the 
other sex, and the fuller representation of property consequent 
on their admission to the Franchise, would be equal to what we 
might lose by so large an exaggeration of what is allowed to be 
the great danger and defect of democratic institutions. 

Then again there is the admission of girls to the Universities, 
where they seem to associate pretty freely with undergraduates 
of the male sex. It is idle to talk in the language of Catullus— 


“Ut flos in septis secretus nascitur hortis ”— 


of women brought up in this fashion. To allow such a system as 
this, yet to object to women having votes on the ground that it 
will impair that modesty and shrinking from publicity which is 
one of their most charming characteristics, is straining at a gnat 
and swallowing a camel. 

Mrs. Fawcett endeavours to answer this argument—but, truth 
compels us to say, without the slightest success. The instances 
which she quotes, in support of her contention that women are 
not subject to impulse, are beside the mark. It may be perfectly 
true “that knowledge of the facts and practical work are the 
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best cure for sentimentality on a given subject.” And this may 
be the reason why Miss Nightingale “has not gone into heroics,” 
and: Miss Octavia Hill “is perfectly free from gush.” But does 
not Mrs. Fawcett see that nursing and charity are precisely those 
subjects on which it is possible for women to know the facts, 
while on political questions, constitutional questions, questions of 
peace and war, questions like Bulgarian atrocities and Jamaica 
insurrections, it is not possible. Mrs. Fawcett also takes the Poor 
Law, and says that women sitting at the Board of Guardians 
have shown no disposition to impulsive benevolence. But, in the 
first place, the same circumstances which familiarize them with 
hospital work and charitable work bring them acquaintance also 
with poverty and pauperism ; while, secondly, it is probable that 
the woman who becomes a Poor Law Guardian offers herself and 
is chosen precisely because she is an exception to the rule and 
is not sentimental. In considering the propriety of giving women 
the Parliamentary Franchise we have to consider the entire sex ; 
and not merely the favoured few whose exceptional qualifications 
enable them to undertake the work described by Mrs, Fawcett. 

I may add, in conclusion, that I do not believe it would be long 
possible to restrict the Franchise to unmarried women. 

It was argued in the case of Lady Sandhurst that as a woman 
could vote for a County Councillor she could be one, The judge 
decided that such was not the law. But it soon may be. Mrs. 
Faweett points to clergymen, who, though they can vote for 
Members of Parliament, cannot be Members themselves. She 
also appeals to the Roman Catholic Emancipation Act in proof 
that there is no difficulty in keeping up such restrictions. No- 
body has yet proposed to make a Roman Catholic Lord Chancellor. 
But as for the clergy, they don’t want to be in Parliament, and 
the public at large doesn’t want to see them there. The religion of 
the Lord Chancellor is part of a much larger question—the con- 
nection’ between Church and State—and the argument drawn from 
it by Mrs. Fawcett in favour of Female Suffrage is worthless. 

When the difference of sex had once been got over I don’t think 
the difference of condition would long remain a barrier. As long 
as it did we might anticipate some curious results. In the face of 
a general election, when parties were evenly balanced, and every 
vote was of consequence, all the weddings in the country would 
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have to be put off till the event was over. Fancy a sudden disso- 
lution, like Lord Palmerston’s in 1857, almost at a moment's notice! 
Fancy the consternation among brides, bridesmaids, and fond 
expectant lovers which such a thunderbolt would create ; and the 
desperate exertions of the Primrose League to keep the young 
ladies from “ bolting” before the time arrived! Perhaps an ar- 
rangement might be made that a bride should retain her vote, 
as a man does his Fellowship, for one year after marriage. But 
my own opinion is that the wives would not long submit to the 
exclusion, and that in a very few years—to use a vulgar, but not 
an uncivil, expression—we should have “the lot.” 

I feel that I ought in the:Paper to have said something more 
about the Primrose League. This association has certainly shown 
what women can do for a{political cause if they choose to exert 
themselves, And I would humbly suggest that the good which 
they are capable of doing may perhaps be better done through 
machinery of this kind, than by the possession of the Parliamen- 
tary Franchise. Women make excellent canvassers. Their 
quickness of perception, insight into character, their tact and gen- 
tleness—all that is meant by a “light hand” in horsemanship, 
qualifies them admirably for dealing with that respectable class 
of voters so admirably represented by Jobson in “Coningsby.” 
I say nothing of their personal charms, by which many elections 
have been won: they speak for themselves circumspice. But 
these attractions would avail them nothing as voters: and on 
the whole I must reluctantly admit that I rather incline to let 
well alone, and to keep feminine politics within the sphere which 
they adorn already. T. E. KEBBEL. 
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THACKERAY’S GENEALOGIES. 


By E. C. K. GONNER. 


~~ Se 


THERE can be but few readers of that most delicate of Lamb’s 
essays, “ Dream Children,” so devoid of all emotional capacity 
as not to feel some sense of disappointment chill their feelings 
when the vision seen by the fond mind of the writer vanishes, 
and he records the sad legend, “ We are nothing, less than 
nothing, and dreams. We are -only-jwhat might have been.” 
Yet why this regret ? Are theyjnot]as undeniably true as ever 
they were? They were realjenough to Charles Lamb; they 
should be real enough to his readers, 
E All authors, indeed, have their Dream Children, but they do 
not all show the pride of paternity by treating them in a right 
manner. Too many array them in-costume to war against some 
public abuse, like Dickens and Charles Reade; others, like 
Bulwer Lytton, use them as masks to put on and off when they 
want to impress their own opinions on ajworld which very likely 
does not wish to listen. But the true creator—what does he do? 
His way is different—very different indeed. They are his crea- 
tions, his children, and he is the last to hesitate a doubt as to 
their reality. Such an unholy scepticism never seems to have 
cooled the relations between Thackeray and the chief characters 
of his novels, He brings them before us in detail, lingers fondly 
over the description of a dress or the development of a peculiar 
trait in their nature, coaxes them, caresses them, records their 
birthday feasts, marks their advance in years, dates their marriage, 
and when, in obedience to the stern summons of fate, he must 
quit them, he leaves us with sufficient knowledge to compose an 
epitaph more than ordinarily true, and able in most cases to 
indicate the date of decease to the mason who shall come and 
chip away at their gravestones. 
And as they are to the author, so are the characters to us. 
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They live with us, converse with us, till the mask of the past 
falls off, and we can people our rooms with them, real flesh-and- 
blood creatures as they are, and be ready to hail them without 
surprise as they cross us in the street. There in the club window 
sits Major Pendennis, sipping his tea and. reading the coroneted 
notes of invitation that roused the ire of that neglected medical 
practitioner Dr. Glowry ; here comes Colonel Newcome, stepping 
down Pall Mall, lean, sallow, and tall, with tightly strapped 
trousers, just as real a personage to us as was to his con- 
temporaries that celebrated Iron Duke of whom we read in some 
diaries—whether true or not, who shall say ?—as riding down 
daily to Whitehall with a stiff stock round his neck, and with a 
hand ever ready to return the salutations of the spectators: they 
looked out for him, and who doubts but that many an eye eagerly 
scans the other side of the way to catch a glimpse of that very 
old friend the Indian colonel? Compared to him, indeed, Warren 
Hastings becomes as a myth, despite the charming romance of 
Lord Macaulay ; and people such as Gundrada, the wife of William 
de Warren and the adored of Mr. Freeman, appear to us as mere 
subjective emanations of learned brains. And yet there are those 
who—bold, bad men that they are—would cheat us out of the 
world in which we live with phantasmic presentations of royal 
Edwards and royal Henrys, with illusory schemes for the intro- 
duction into our acquaintance of aristocratic reformers and mitred 
abbots. They present to us one Simon de Montfort, quarrelling 
all the time among themselves as to his motives and personality, 
and bid us be mindful of the advance which something they term 
the English Constitution made under his guidance. No! it will 
not do. We know something about human nature, if we know 
little about the English Constitution, and we know, too, the gain to 
humanity in such a man as George Warrington, with his splendour 
of self-repression ; his manly indifference to forms of ceremony and 
society ; and his free expression of the sentiments of an equally 
manly truth as he sat by the fire in a broken chair, blowing clouds 
of smoke from a short and very black pipe. We are well ac- 
quainted with, though we may not particularly affect, that no 
doubt overrated diplomatist Sir Pitt Crawley, but what do we 
know of the sagacious Lord Burghley save the redeeming fact of 
his immortal nod? And try as the historian of the old school 
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may, is it likely that we shall enthrone the enigmatic Lady 
Carlisle, intriguing in the cause of the second Stuart king, in the 
place of affection occupied by that Beatrice who intrigued on the 
behalf of the first Stuart pretender? . Let us laugh the attempt 
aside, and remain true to our old friends till we are provided 
with new friends, and not new fictions, in their stead. 

But here Carlyle’s dear old friend Mr. Dryasdust will shake 
his head and sigh over our folly. “ What,” we may hear him say, 
“is history without dates, solid, substantial dates, and above all 
without pedigrees, which are its very bone and sinew?” This, 
after all, merely shows the imperfections of his own knowledge. 
Are we, the students of Thackeray, without our dates? Are we 


without our pedigrees? We can tell him the difference in age | 


between Beatrice and Frank Esmond, and provide him with the 
information he craves as to the dates of their respective births. 
Can he do as much for us in the case of Mary and Anne Boleyn ? 
We can draw him a pedigree of the family of the Newcomes. Can 
he do as much for us in the case of Cardinal Wolsey? If he can 
do thus much, can he do more? So we too can rise up and sit 
beside him on the superior platform of sound and accurate know- 
ledge. Of course we must present our vouchers, a task in this 
instance easy of accomplishment, for so many are there in our 
hands that, for fear of embarrassing him, we will content ourselves 
for the present with three. Let us take the families of Warring- 
ton, Florac, and Newcome, and boldly claim our place. It is true 
that here and there a discrepancy may be discernible, but such 
after all is a matter of trifling concern, which cannot baulk the 
ardour of the enthusiast, and which the critic will judge leniently 
when he recognizes what a short time it took to create the 
histories we are about to consider, and how long other histories 
have occupied in their development. 

The history of the Warrington family is the history of an 
incarnate respectability. With rare exceptions they were highly 
respectable, and in consequence extremely dull, though, not 
necessarily, virtuous or temperate, qualities which they could 
hardly be expected to possess when their aim was to live on 
a due level with their age, and when their age was also that of 
Sir Robert Walpole. That statesman, indeed, was not only their 
leader, but their neighbour, in imitation of whom “ two jollier or 
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more drunken dogs than Sir Miles and his eldest son” were never 
to be seen. This sort of thing—at any rate, the compliment of 
imitation—ceased when the Minister fell from power, and when 
the Warringtons did not fall with him. He quitted them for 
the minority, and they quitted him for the majority. 

It must not, however, be supposed that they were entirely 
destitute of other qualities beside that of respectability. They were 
reasonably parsimonious, and they were pretentiously religious. 


I, AND IL—THE WARRINGTONS OF SUFFOLK, 
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Sir Miles, d. George=Rachel Esmond, 
1765. b. circ. 1716. 
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Hugh, Flora=Tom Clay- Dora=Rev. Miles, | Sir Geo.,=Theodosia Harry,—Fanny 
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Jane Higg=Vicomte Paul. L’Abbé, Madame de Son, now called Foker. 
Préville. | 

| Son=Lady Agnes Milton, 


Harry. 


The two did not conflict, for religion in those days was economical. 
It never stood in the way of desire, but only in that of charity. 
So when Harry Warringtori gambled and won they shook their 
heads, but the faces on those heads wore a smile; and Lady 
Warrington sought to wean him from the paths of vice—I mean of 
pecuniary loss—by the love of her “ angelic” Dora. The case was 
very different when George Warrington married and fell into 
want. That was imprudence, and imprudence and improvidence 
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were words which explained themselves, These perhaps were 
but temporary characteristics; that of respectability was other. 
They wavered and vanished with individuals, but it lingered on, 
like an old family ghost, to haunt Sir George Warrington when 
he strove to live among his country neighbours and to make the 
visits of George Warrington of the Temple to his old home ever 
more and more infrequent. 

The history of respectability may be briefly told. It ruled in 
the debauchery of Sir Miles and his son Hugh, till the latter 
allowed it to drown itself in drink and the former revolted into 
parsimony and court levées. Of his remaining children, the son, 
little Miles, died young; Flora, the beauty of the family, married 
Tom Claypool; while Dora, with the angel’s temper, accepted the 
hand of the Reverend Juffles. Sir Miles was succeeded in the 
title by his nephew George, son of another George, about whom 
little is known beyond the fact of his death in a skirmish against 
the North American Indians some few months after his marriage. 
The true hero of “ Pendennis,’ Warrington, the friend of Arthur 
Pendennis, was the grandson of this younger George and a 
younger son of Miles the second. 

We are stepping out of the eighteenth century into the 
nineteenth, and between the one and the other, binding together 
the Warringtons, the representatives of the one, and the Newcomes, 
the children of the other, it is our good fortune to be able to show 
certain links of connection. There are the Fokers, for instance, 
rising in status from the days of the poverty of George Esmond 
Warrington to the time when Harry Foker succeeded Arthur 
Pendennis in the maiden affections of Blanche. And still more 
noteworthy is the family of the Floracs. Their story is inter- 
esting and romantic in the extreme, and yet in its recital 
it cannot be denied that there are many details of considerable 
improbability, if not actually contradictory in character. Thus 
the ‘young viscount who saved the life of George Esmond 
Warrington in the affair of Braddock’s rout lived to marry 
Léonore, the daughter of the Chevalier de Blois, despite a 
trifling disparity in age of some forty-five years, and then lingered 
through a lengthy period as an invalid, refusing to make his exit 
from the world till considerably advanced as a centenarian. This 
is all very unsatisfactory. Equally unsatisfactory are the accounts 
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of Mademoiselle Léonore. By one account she was eighteen in 
1798, while in another we hear of her in 1793 as domesticated as 
governess in the family of Sir George Warrington, who suspected 
his ancient friend De Florac of a penchant for the fair damsel. 
The mystery is hard of solution, for though the Chevalier had two 
daughters, and some confusion might have taken place between 
the two, it would hardly do to accuse a man of honour like 
De Florac of playing fast and loose with the two at once. Marry 
Léonore he certainly did, to the sad disappointment of that lady 
herself and of her young lover, Thomas Newcome, for this Léonore 
is the Madame: de Florac who presents us with so touching a 
picture of fidelity to the memories of the past. 

Thus at last we have come to the Newcomes, and once more 
we make our round in a circle of introductions. We are in- 
troduced to Mr. and Mrs. Hobson Newcome, the one apeing the 
hearty old English country squire, with straps on his trousers and 
samples of beans in his coat-pockets, the other a personified 
Polytechnic; to Sir Brian as he munches his toast and crushes 
his eggshell to signify the position of England on the edge of 
a revolutionary crater; to Barnes Newcome in his decorum of 
debauchery; to Clive; to Lady Ann; to little Newcomes 
innumerable in pinafores, and in and out of knickerbockers; 
to Ethel in all her petulant beauty ; and lastly, if indeed we need 
any introduction, to the dear old Colonel, modern presentation 
of Bayard and quaint reminiscence of Don Quixote. 

But what is the date of our introduction to this society ? 
If only that can be discovered we can distribute the members 
of the family in their various places, and assign approximate, if 
not absolutely accurate, dates to those serious events of birth, 
death, and marriage. That, indeed, is important; and a cold 
shudder of anxiety must creep over us as we realize that 
this important fact has been retained within our knowledge 
by so slender a thread as that which held together Colonel 
Newcome’s celebrated coat with the yellow facings. It is through 
our knowledge of the antiquity of this remarkable garment that 
we rise to an acquaintance with the date at which the history 
opens. Let us retrace this clue of sartorial history. The coat 
was sent out to Colonel Newcome in 1821 by those eminent 
tailors Messrs. Stultz, and after being the pride of Anglo-Indian 
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life for the space of twelve years, was brought back to adorn the 
cold soirée of Mrs. Hobson Newcome. So the year of the return 
and the date of the stcry is 1833. There are, it is true, a few 
pieces of contradictory evidence. In one passage the return 
of the Colonel is placed in the reign of George IV., while another 
might lead us to infer that the appearance of the coat was three 
years before the appearance in the book market of “ Oliver Twist ” 
(1838); but those who cling to the coat will be right, for the 
conversation in the clubs the very season of the return was about 
the Russian fleet and its movements, about the conquest of 
Peshawur by Runjeet Singh ; and further, Lord Macaulay’s school- 
boy would tell us at once that 1833 was the year of the great 


Ill.—THE NEWCOMES, 
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incursion of Polish patriots into England, in such number, forsooth, 
that their value as social lions fell very low. 

But this date once ascertained, there is little more to determine.. 
The ages of Clive and Ethel are known, and there is no doubt as 
to their years of birth, the former being born in the spring 
of 1817, the latter in the autumn of 1819. We know, too, the 
year in which Colonel Newcome was born, and, as the letter of 
Madame de Florac furnishes us with details as to the month and 
day, we cannot do better than, in imitation of her, make ourselves 
a little féte on the anniversary of November 15th, 1780. 

One more thing, perchance, some inquirer might demand. He 
would fain know the date of the Colonel’s death. That, alas, 
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owing to the paucity of records, is very uncertain. Probably it 
took place in 1846 or 1847, but as the determination of this event 
rests on a knowledge of the age of Rosey Mackenzie, and 
as a knowledge of the age of Rosey Mackenzie rests on a know- 
ledge of the age of that formidable mother of hers, who looked 
younger than she was, even such a vague calculation must be 
accepted with caution. It is a pity, we feel, but in the best 
of chronicles there are unaccountable blanks, and the absence 
of a date, precious indeed though its knowledge might be, cannot 
affect our belief in that scene which the cunning hand of the 
historian has depicted with so marvellous a skill. We see it 
before us in its every feature and detail: the quiet room off the 
cloister ; the friends in the outer room waiting ; the little Carthusian 
flushed from the cricket-match; the two women figures, one so 
stately in her young beauty, the other in the equal beauty of age, 
with another future about to dawn. 

“ At the usual evening hour the chapel bell began to toll, and 
Thomas Newcome’s hands outside the bed feebly beat time, and 
just as the last bell struck a peculiar, sweet smile shone over his 
face, and he lifted up his head a little and quickly said,‘ Adsum! ’ 
and fell back. It was the word we used at school when names 
were called; and lo, he, whose heart was as that of a little child, 
had answered to his name, and stood in the presence of his 
Master.” E. C. K, GONNER. 




























SOME MODERN INSTANCES. 


By EDITH SICHEL. 


PREFACE. 


Two hundred and odd years ago it was a literary fashion to 
produce written portraits of current types. The passion for 
analysis, supposably sown by George Eliot and grown by Henry 
James, was distinctly forestalled by Earle, Overbury, and many 
others; they have left us racy sketches of the folk amongst 
whom they moved; and Addison and Steele carried on their 
task. Those were the days when Leisure reigned queen, when 
an Idler, who understood the business of doing nothing charm- 
ingly, could become a respected artiste, and Ramblership and 
Spectatorship were honourable professions, Those days, alas! 
are fled; but every century brings forth its own plants; Earle’s 
Man of Books, Overbury’s Happy Milkmaid, Sir Roger de 
Coverley and Belinda may be no more, yet our nineteenth 
century has new faces to show, more in number perhaps than 
ever before. But if they are more numerous, they are also more 
fleeting, for we live apace, and the pages of a periodical seem 
therefore the most fitting place for the jottings suggested by the 
streets and drawing-rooms of 1889, 


I. 
THE SYMPATHIZER. 


Nowapays, Daniel Deronda has taken the place of Little Jack 
Horner, Comte has driven out Mangnall’s Questions, and Sym- 
pathy has become a Profession. It is, moreover, a Profession 
peculiarly suited to Ladies of Culture. None know this better 
than Mrs. Under-Standall, the most qualified Sympathizer in 
Kensington. She is about forty-five, and she has gone through 
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everything. By everything we do not mean anything so gross 
as to be tangible, but every description of inward agony—every 
Phase, as she would herself call it—from Doubt at eighteen, to 
Spirit-hunger in maturer years, when Faith, Hope, and Love, each 
of which has become a great pain to her, culminate in that vague 
desire for something too large to be defined or known, from 
which she will apparently suffer to the end of the chapter. In 
short she has Suffered and is Strong, and she is conscious of the 
fact and of the privileges which accrue to it. The first of these 
is to understand everybody else in silence and without any 
suggestion from them. She accordingly makes it her business 
to found a Salon of Sufferers—the young and seething—the old 
and regretful—and the whiney of all ages. She has grasped 
both sexes and all classes, but young men are her speciality. 
They drop in to confidential tea, from which they emerge 
strengthened but morbid, having received an hour or two of 
thorough understanding from her on their own particular topic. 
She gives perpetual little dinners for mental sufferers at which 
a Sturm und Drang young man with a pale cheek and curling 
non-conforming lip, takes in an apparently gay young lady 
in sky-blue, who is nevertheless in an inward agony as to 
whether Catholicism or Neo-Buddhism would be the best creed 
for her. 

It is curious to watch the effects of Homceopathy at Mrs. 
Under-Standall’s table, and to find how pleasant her little dinners 
manage to be, in spite of wholesale mental suffering. Sometimes 
mere stolid persons slip in by mistake, but she insists upon 
understanding them all the same, and just as they are conveying 
a tender piece of bird to their lips, intent upon nothing but the 
innocent pleasures of the palate, they find her brimming brown 
eye fixed upon them with searching depth, as who should say : 
“ J know what you are going through; J am with you; courage, 
brother, do not stumble! ”—which is a little nonplussing to one 
not on the look-out for support. After dinner she treats every 
patient with separate care, asking after the domestic and in- 
tellectual circumstances of their lives with a minute memory of 
every detail which bespeaks real kindness of heart and generosity 
of mind. As her guests depart, she stands near the door, giving 
to each a long pressure of the hand, with several words suited to 
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the special occasion, and yet not to be read through by every 
chance listener. 

She is a mistress of the art of insinuation, and her every phrase 
is redolent of meaning, so that when she says: “Good-bye, 
Charles—” (she calls all young men by their Christian names), 
“T trust your voyage round the Cape will do you real good,”—we 
know that there is more at work than Charles’s lung, and that she 
alone knows the nature of that “more ;” or when she murmurs: 
“Then, Tristram, you wi/l come on Sunday week, won’t you ? 
Remember I shall be alone then,” we at once grasp that Tristram’s 
mind is distorted by the Throes of Love or Literature and that it 
is in need of weekly, or at least fortnightly, Sympathy. 

She is certainly not only a favourite with young men, but 
with most men of Ideas, partly because it has been part of her 
scheme to triumph over Phases by absorption of Self in Public 
Questions (about which she can really talk cleverly), and partly 
because it is the effort of her existence and the epitome of her 
religion, to be all things to all men. Thus she is Art to the 
Artist, Glee to the Young Girl, Creed to the Curate, Sea to the 
Sailor, Household Linen and Whooping Cough to the Matron, and 
Philosophy to the budding Don. The one thing she has never 
managed is Sport, and she does not know a Regent Street cab- 
horse from the Winner of the Derby, though theoretically she 
understands the pleasures of the Turf. Im fact, there is no 
pleasure, however small, that she cannot understand, but she 
deals more perhaps in Joy-Throes than in the comfortable giggles 
of life. This facile sympathy has great charm for all such—and 
they are many—as are bent upon talking of themselves. It also 
has its drawbacks, for it brings Tolerance, our modern show- 
virtue, to such a pitch that the poor lady does not know what 
her own code or creed can be. She understands everything and 
everybody from their own point of view, knows that all sincere 
beliefs or disbeliefs are equally worthy, that every fault, mental 
crank, or crime, is the result of Heredity, and is consequently left 
stranded in middle-age, without a single preference to bless 
herself with. This distinctly reduces mental life to a dead level, 
and Mrs. Under-Standall would find it rather flat, if she had 
the time to sit down and think about it. Fortunately, or 
unfortunately, that is what she never has, for another of her 
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peculiarities is that she is always out, except on every third 
Tuesday in every second month, when she is formally “at 
home.” On other days, you may call at ten, return at one, come 
back at four, and finally try six, but Mrs. Under-Standall is never 
in. She goes out to enlarge her sympathies and understand life, 
and ends the day by society at home or abroad. She does not go 
in much for Family Ties, except as Renunciations, and therefore 
matter for Sympathy and Strength, or as absorbing Passions, 
which are productive of pain; but the ordinary buzz of home-life 
does not reach her ear, and anything so simple as children is 
not in her line. Of the one private Tie which she does enjoy, 
namely, the Matrimonial Bond, we have not hitherto spoken, 
because her husband is apparently such an insignificant feature 
in her outward life. The truth is that she is so honestly fond 
of Sorrow, that she cannot move without it, and she can still less 
help implying an ordeal somewhere, and suggesting a scorching 
Romance. But in point of fact, she is devoted to Mr. Under- 
Standall, a fat, pink, easy-going Brewer, with a laugh for every- 
body, who adores her Mind and always lets her go her own way, 
and when she has time to be with him, they lead a pleasant life 
of domestic affection. She is decidedly having her fling in 
middle age; Youth was not her time, for she was neither suited 
to the frolic supposed indispensable to early years, nor important 
enough for the conversational position which she coveted in 
society. She has now gained it, and satisfied her woman’s love 
of power, but it is fair to add that she has indulged in a more 
generous vent than the acid rivalries and niggling vanities of so 
many other ladies. It is, moreover, safe to prophesy that she 
will reach an overstrained old age, terribly devoid of leisure, and 
that wherever she may pitch her tent and bric-d-brac, her 
drawing-room will be equally crowded by the rising generation. 
It is in that generation (which perpetually imagines it is 
suffering cruelly, but really comes forth into the healthy field 
of general society to try its wings and find its voice) that she. 
will never fail to find that ample scepe for the professional 
energies of a Sympathizer, which it has always provided, from 
the day when Job sat in ashes to the moment when young 
Werther shot himself, in a blue coat with brass buttons, 
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II. 
THE ARTIZAN. 


Mr. PRATT is a bricklayer, when he can get any bricks to lay; 
but even that trade seems out of repute nowadays, and he has 
to resort to odd jobs. He lives in a block of model lodging- 
houses off the Whitechapel Road, in a locality known as “The 
Yard,” which is tenanted by women half-dressed in mud- 
coloured rags and arsenic feathers, and lounging men with 
bloated cheeks and battered hats worn askew. For all such 
Mr. Pratt has the most uncompromising contempt; he keeps 
himself to himself; he has laid bricks ever since he was fourteen, 
and he doesn’t see why other chaps shouldn’t do the same ;—in 
short, he is too real to be tolerant. “I don’t hold so much with 
Church-goin’, though it’s a good thing enough in its way for 
Ritchewalists and them as ’as nothink better to do, and excellent. 
for the Females,” Mr. Pratt is wont to remark, taking his short. 
pipe from his lips; “but if, as I’m inclined to believe, there's a 
grain o’ common-sense in Providents, why then them is most 
reelidgious as keeps theirself proud and honest and sober. I say 
nothink of Intelligents,” concludes Mr. Pratt, with gracious con- 
descension, knocking the ashes out of his pipe and resting his 
elbow on the deal table at his side, “for that is, so to speak, 
a Hextra which, I take it, is only endowered and relegated ta 
the Few.” 

By the use of choice and polysyllabic words and a certair 
significance of tone and gesture, he fully conveys to his hearers 
the fact that, amongst those few, John Pratt of The Yard, 
Bricklayer and Abstainer, ranks foremost. In fact, there is 
nothing towards which Mr. Pratt is so tender as his Intelligents ; 
it certainly takes the pas of his wife and children, and he always 
talks of it as if it were a thing quite apart from himself, like his 
coat or his hat. “It’s my Intelligents as does it,” is his constant 
reply, when praised for work, honesty, and sobriety. In truth, it 
has done much for him, and, together with a strong will, has 
kept him high and dry amidst the surrounding billows of seeth- 
ing brutality and surging vice. It has also given him a passion 
for the Personal Pronoun “J,” and an unlimited belief in its 
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power. The Alpha of Mr. Pratt’s creed certainly is, “I believe 
in Myself.” He has a profound distrust of the opinions of others 
(specially of those of his equals), and, above all, an unmitigated 
contempt for the Socialists and the Females,—to the latter he 
allows no opinions of any sort at all, let alone any pretensions to 
reading. His eldest daughter has inherited his taste for books; 
but he turns up his nose at this. “Let ’em stick to their 
‘novelettes,’ that’s about their levil,” he exclaims with infinite 
disdain, and resumes his own volume of Green’s “ History of the 
English People” with all the relish of monopoly. As for the 
Socialists, he does not esteem them much more highly than the 
women. In his opinion Socialism is infra dig., and a matter of 
social standing rather than of creed; the term “ Socialist” seems 
to him one and the same with the term “Cad,” and he would as 
soon think of joining the ranks in Trafalgar Square as of begging 
in the street or going to the Workhouse. “Nice Socialists they 
are,’ he is wont to remark, “a-rushin’ out to see the Prince o’ 
Wales when he cum down to open the Ospital. Call theirselves 
Socialists indeed!” In politics, about which he feels keenly, Mr. 
Pratt is a Liberal Unionist. He votes regularly, and has entire 
confidence in his own judgment in this respect, as in all others. 
Argument is his passion, or rather, argumentative monologue, for 
defeat he cannot brook, and to be convinced that he is in the 
wrong is to him impossible, much more so the confession of such 
& conviction ; he considers the last word as his monopoly, and in 
spite of much talk about public Freedom, has no scruple in playing 
the private tyrant (though in this inconsistency his betters have not 
left him uncompanioned). However, his power of discussion has 
gained him a great reputation in the neighbourhood ; he is known 
as “The Argufier’’ in The Yard, and listened to with respect. 
In the bosom of his family this feeling is increased to breathless 
adoration, and his wife, seven daughters, and baby hang upon 
his lips in awestruck silence. Though he contemns their intel- 
lects he is fond of their hearts ; he depends upon their admiration, 
and considers family affection a necessary attribute of respecta- 
bility. Their honour and self-respect are dear to him, and he 
feels convinced that his own sobriety and regularity demand, in 
sheer justice, a return of domestic comfort and slavish devo- 
tion. Like all people who live isolated above the level of their 
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surroundings, he is a confirmed prig; but it is perhaps in great 
measure to his priggishness that he owes his self-respect and his 
morality. He drinks in his newspaper daily, and reads much, 
above all, History, which is his mania. He dislikes poetry and 
anything he cannot understand; adores facts, and is entirely 
devoid of imagination. His evenings are spent at home amongst 
his books, except when he attends public meetings, or those of 
his Trade Union, his Clubs and Societies, to any number of which 
he belongs. His favourite is the Debating Society, where he 
speaks slowly, clearly, with long words and at great length, on 
all questions, political and moral; but he also joins the Band 
of Hope, the Foresters, the Clothing Club and many others, to 
each of which he tries to give his money as regularly as he pays 
three-quarters of his earnings to his wife every Saturday night. 
About his Insurance Money and Burial Club Subscription he 
is specially particular, “for,” says he, “it’s due to Self and 
Family. As I’ve lived, so I'll die. I’ve lived pretty ’andsome ; 
I'll die pretty ’andsome; and ’avin’ been sober, reg’lar and 
respected all my days, I a’n’t a goin’ to spile all by my death; 
I'll enjoy a tidy Burial, and, wot’s more, I'll pay for that Burial 
myself.” 


III. 
THE MAN OF HUMOUR. 


THERE is nobody in the world so humorous as Suicidus 
Penkins, the man who writes those broad, bracing skits in 
St. Chrysostom’s Aftermath. What! not know St. Chrysostom’s 
Aftermath, the new threepenny periodical on rough paper, which 
is to take the place of the Fortnightly, and represent all classes ? 
Why, it has already advertised a score of firstrate names, and 
two numbers have been published ; of course, in such early days, 
it would be absurd to object that both these have only consisted 
in a cover designed with storks and beggar-maidens (beautifully 
dressed in scrolls), copious advertisements, and Penkins’ delight- 
fully healthy articles. Surely you have heard his name! He is 
the cousin of R. H. Penkins the essayist, and nephew of Thomas 
Quilly the scientific man. Besides, in his first youth, at Oxford, 
Suicidus published his autobiography, which made rather a fuss 
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at the University—for the moment. It was called “The Story 
of a Failure,” by Sutton Pew (Reserve forbade more than his 
initials), and it had for its motto, “The great man with the 
large aim to pursué dies ere he knows it.” Everybody said it 
was “very Strong.” Strong is an adjective much applied to poor 
Penkins, who is anything but strong in the flesh ; he stands five 
feet four in his boots, and has a flabby, starved appearance, 
together with dank masses of black hair, which he has a habit 
of tossing feverishly from a narrow strip of forehead. But 
“Strong” is an adjective now used indiscriminately for such 
books as produce a vague and slightly disagreeable impression, 
and even Penkins’ youthful votaries can hardly deny that some 
of his failures read rather objectionably. In this book he is 
convinced of three leading facts: 1, that there is nothing of 
which he is so proud as Failure, and that none have triumphed 
over it so grandly as himself; 2, that there is nothing of such 
general interest, instruction, and application as the minute 
dissection of his every thought, feeling, and Reaction; 3, that 
he has now arrived at his final condition and will never change. 
The book tells how Sutton Pew, when an atheist, was one day 
in Rouen Cathedral and there saw a nun counting her beads; 
this so seized his wsthetic side (he always divided himself into 
sides) that he nearly became a Catholic; he then tried Unitari- 
anism, and finally invented a little religion for himself. (In 
fact, poor Penkins is a regular manufacturer of religions on the 
sweating-system—he makes them cheap and shaky.) It also 
recounts how he went through four Periods of Love—first for 
his mother, then for his sister, and subsequently for two ladies, 
one beautiful and one good—both of which affections failed 
nobly ; it concludes with a great deal more information given 
very seriously, but of so passing a nature that it would be almost 
unfair to the quondam Pew to recall it. After this very sad and 
metaphysical publication, at the time of which Penkins’ frothiest 
gossip was of Creed and Expediency, it was the more surprising 
when he suddenly burst out into a vein of the richest Humour. 
He will not now brook the mention of “ Ideas” without a roar 
of healthy laughter, and he always insists upon seeing the funny 
side of everything, even when there is not much that is funny, 
to be seen by an average observer. Whereas, formerly, he had 
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been a peculiarly indoors person of brooding, sedentary habits, 
he has now exclusively devoted himself to the open air, tries 
to shoot, longs to hunt, and talks a great deal about sport in 
loud, bracing tones. He no longer folds his arms savagely and 
gazes at the ceiling during the Apostles’ Creed (the fact of his 
father being a country rector obliges his attendance at church 
when at home), but proclaims all the responses in a rough-and- 
ready manner which is almost nautical. Against sestheticism, 
fanaticism—and, above all, against morbidness—he rails without 
ceasing, nor has he the faintest sympathy for their victims ; 
indeed, it is only in this huge zeal of the convert Paul that 
we can recognize broad traces of the pervert Saul, for he prates 
so persecutingly of such topics that one cannot but suspect that 
he is uncomfortable, unsafe, and hanging over an abyss. 

His former reading fluttered from Plato to George Eliot, and 
again from George Eliot to Schopenhauer; now, he has a pas- 
sion for Zola, and professes enthusiasm for Boswell’s Johnson, 
which he loves to quote in conversation. None, least of all he 
himself, knows what he will eventually become; at present he 
is an incessant and often-rejected contributor to every magazine 
under the sun, and as he insists upon finding a joke in every- 
thing, he cannot help being a trifle dull. But when Suicidus 
discovers that Common Sense must rule Sense of Humour, as it 
rules all other senses, there is every chance of his becoming a 
tidy member of society. 


IV. 
THE FACTORY GIRL. 


HER name is Kate O’Connor. She is sixteen, but she looks 
twenty. She is stout and of thick build, but she is almost 
covered by an enormous white apron of unbleached calico, below 
which hang forlornly the rags of a bright purple merino patched 
with brown. She wears a drab shawl pinned across her chest 
by a huge brass brooch in the shape of an anchor, which was 
presented to her by her last sweetheart, a sailor from the Docks, 
who has also tattooed a blue heart upon her arm; it is visible 
above her sleeve, which is turned up for work. It is true that 
her left shoulder has grown out terribly, but that is only because 
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she is obliged to stoop so much in the factory over her sweet- 
making, and there seems no reason why it should not go on 
growing worse, as she cannot leave off her trade. She wearsa 
long, oily, brown fringe (completely covering her forehead and 
reaching down to her nose), and, at the back of her head, a 
monstrous black velvet hat, frayed at the edges, and trimmed 
with a draggled arsenic feather and gilt beetles with pink glass 
eyes. From beneath her fringe peer forth two large grey eyes, 
usually heavy and dulled by grinding routine, but ready to 
twinkle, all alive for fun, on the slightest provocation. Strong 
even teeth, full lips, square, short hands, and arms akimbo, 
complete the outer woman. “ Bless yer, mi pet,” her effusive 
Mama is wont to exclaim to the casual observer, “it’s huge she 
is of her age, a’n’t she? and a strong gal as youd take Katie for; 
but she a’n’t, by a long way, mi darlint ; it’s that sugar as does 
it; it a’n’t over fustrate, and the bits of it gets into their lungs 
quite orful; Katie’s own mother (I’m only her stepmother, but 
acts as if her own), she died of the Consumptives, and I’m always 
expectin’ Katie to go off into a decline; it’s the big as allays 
goes fust,’ she concludes cheerfully. Perhaps she is right, and 
you would not think Kate weak unless you looked very close at 
her face; then you would see that her cheeks were grey-white, 
and that there were deep black marks round her eyes. But how 
can that be helped if pink and green and yellow sweets must be 
had at a penny the ounce? Katie does not see how; it is all in 
the day’s work. Oh yes! she has plenty of nourishment ; bread 
and tea in the morning, and the same at supper, and when father’s 
in work and don’t want no tin, a snack of something nice, fried 
shad or sausage, in the dinner-hour. “ No, usual she don't want 
no dinner ; she don’t ’ave much reg’lar appytite, so at other times 
she often goes without anythink or takes a piece of bread-and- 
drippin’.” How long does she work? “Qh, ten hours as a rule, 
and over hours if she wants a extra copper or so. One bob a day 
is regulation pay.” In the winter she was in the “’Ospital” with 
her heart, but that was because she danced too much on Boxing 
Day. It is quite a mistake to imagine that because she lives 
amidst misery, disease, starvation, and unceasing toil, she leads 
& gloomy or envious existence. Not she! She take pleasure in 
the smallest, commonest things, such as would be plagues or 
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nothings to more refined folk. A barrel-organ in the street 
upsets her completely with delight, and sets her off waltzing 
at once on the pavement easily and gracefully, by herself or 
with her companion; a bright flower for her button-hole en- 
trances her, and the slightest joke produces incessant fits of the 
giggles. In fact, if there is one thing she loves it is fun, and as 
she can’t often get it nicely, she takes it as she finds it, often 
hideously ; have it she must at any price, and her laugh rings 
true, even though it is loud and coarse. Her boundless spirits 
uphold her and her family (with whom she is always quarrelling) 
through countless crises of debt, distress, brokers in the house, 
and consequent secret “ flittings ;” and if they sometimes lead her 
into mischief, they also prevent her from despair; still less does 
she suffer from the morbid whims and broodings of her more 
educated contemporaries. 

She has a new sweetheart every month, and they walk arm- 
in-arm down the Mile End Road, which is the fashionable 
promenade, every Sunday, when she appears in an ultra-modish 
costume, with a dress-improver like an exaggerated promontory, 
a magenta velveteen dress, bought second-, or third-, hand; and 
any amount of lockets, chains, ear-rings and gewgaws hanging 
about her person. At the end of the month she breaks off with 
her Edwin, who is usually connected with the Ocean, and chooses 
another ; each, in turn, presents her with the expected gifts—the 
brooch and ear-rings, which are de rigueur, and the glass case 
from Brazil, with “For my darling” and a heart underneath, 
wrought in many-coloured shells. Her sabbath apparel, together 
with the heavy bad scent set apart by her for that day, absorb 
three-quarters of her money, which she likes to spend on sweet- 
meats and finery; and the fraction of her earnings exacted 
by her parents, though willingly given in times of distress or 
on occasions of her own choosing, is grumbled at when demanded 
in more prosperous days. However, she likes being generous, 
and “standing treats” or making presents, and she is proud of 
making free of her money. Whatever she has, she spends at 
once, and her passion for bright things makes her an ardent 
devotee of shops and booths. , 

Every year in June she goes hopping, and comes back looking, 
if possible, rowdier than ever, but also bronzed and stronger; 
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however, the factory soon marks her as its own again. She 
decidedly prefers town, and is wont to remark that “The 
country’s all very well in company, but take it all in all it’s a 
deadly-cum-lively place.” She feels the same about service, 
and having once been sent to a situation by philanthropic 
ladies, ran away on the third day, and walked all the way from 
Richmond to Wapping, because she “could not live without the 
stalls in the streets and the blokes wot sell there,” and didn’t 
“ nowise like settling; and besides she wanted her evenings she 
did, and wasn’t a-goin’ to be lorded over by no mistresses, not 
she,” with a toss of her head. Her affections are strong and 
huffy, but to anyone who has shown her kindness, she gives a 
faithful, if quarrelsome, devotion so long as she is not preached 
at. She isa Roman Catholic by creed, and always has been, as 
she triumphantly remarks, but Freedom is Kate O’Connor’s 
Religion and will be to the end of the Chapter. 

EDITH SICHEL. 
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BALLADE OF PERSEPHONE. | 


70 O€ Tay KadOv és GE KaTappeEl. 
By STEPHEN TEMPLE. 


BECAUSE thou once didst gather flowers 
In days far off on Enna’s plain, 

Red roses in Sicilian bowers, 
Blue cornflowers in the golden grain ; 


Now where Death’s sombre shadows stain 


The light of day, Persephone, 
Of earthly blooms thou still art fain: 
All that is fair flows down to thee. 


Because in happy bygone hours 
Thou once didst listen to the strain 
Of birds made glad by April showers, 
And hear the nightingales complain ; 
Now yearning for their voice again 
In places where no singers be, 
Thou callest our songbirds to thy fane : 
All that is fair flows down to thee. 


Because where mighty Etna towers 
Love whispered thee, and not in vain, 
Ere the stern god’s resistless powers 
Reft thee to share his gloomy reign ; 
Still seeking solace for thy pain 
Thou summonest unceasingly 
Maiden and youth to join thy train: 
All that is fair flows down to thee. 


ENVOI. 
Queen of Death’s measureless inane, 
As rivers hasten to the sea 
Our loved ones seek thy dim domain: 
All that is fair flows down to thee. 






























STEPHEN TEMPLE, 


































WHAT THE PIT SAYS. 


By J. M. BARRIE. 


V. 
THE COMEDY AND THE HAYMARKET. 


THE theatres which only open two or three times a year, to gape 
at the world in which they are mausoleums, are said to fail 
because of their bad situation. The Comedy, the “ Ally Sloper” 
among London theatres (and a success accordingly), is well 
situated, for it is near other theatres into which one can escape 
from it. The other evening I went to see Merry Margate, 
determined this time to sit out a complete Comedy performance, 
though I should have to do it with clenched teeth. To come to 
such a resolution beforehand, however, was like making up one’s 
mind to give up something, but not to begin just yet. Soon 
after ten o’clock I remembered that the doors of the Comedy were 
not cruelly barred on the outside, and that Mr. Tree’s superb 
Gringoire was to be seen round the corner. To me Mr. Hawtrey’s 
house is generally a tributary of Mr. Tree’s, into which I flow. 
The critics have poured upon Merry Margate all the con- 
tempt it deserves; but I am not so sure as they that it will fail 
commercially. I speak as one who has hearkened to the pit. 
The pit on the first night was probably loud in its disgust ; but a 
first-night pit is mostly composed of terribly earnest persons who 
are critics by nature, and is therefore not representative. The 
ordinary pit audience at the Comedy has not even a speaking 
acquaintance with the pit audiences of the more ambitious 
theatres, being mostly composed, I should say, of shopboys of 
all ages with their female relations and sweethearts. Their 
mental culture is not higher than that of the “gods.” So much 
being premised, we have to admit that, though Merry Margate 
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is much worse than Mr. Grundy could have been expected to 
dictate in a day to an amanuensis, the pit guffawed hilariously. 
On the underground, whether you travel first class or third, you 
see other travellers chuckling over “comic” papers that are fear- 
ful mixtures of vanity and vulgarity. If you have dined well or 
are naturally of a serene temper, you derive a gratification from 
seeing them so easily pleased. If you are only a cynic it satisfies 
you to feel that there are greater nincompoops in the world than 
yourself. If you are foolishly hot-headed you would like to 
dance on them. One is similarly impressed who spends an hour 
in the Comedy pit, not listening to the sorry entertainment there 
provided, but realizing that there is a vast populace who want 
nothing better. The hero of the Comedy pit is Mr. Penley, a 
quaint comedian who, like Mr. Toole, is chiefly funny with his 
face. In Uncles and Aunts, which was on the whole a shade 
less contemptible than Merry Margate (though it is poor work 
comparing rotten apples), Mr. Penley was a more comic figure 
than in the new play, in which he is not sufficiently made up. 
I did hear that complaint made of him; but otherwise he was 
idolized. To criticize such an actor was evidently considered an 
impertinence. When he made his first appearance, a youth with- 
out a chin flung himself against me and roared with delight. 

“What is it?” I asked, in the position of those who have 
missed the joke. 

“That’s ’im!” he cried, and it is no exaggeration to say that 
there were tears of rapture in his eyes. 

All round the pit travelled looks of glee. 

“ That’s ’im!” was what they said, and everybody bent forward, 
for the fun had begun. Bearded men held their sides, women 
became apoplectie. 

“ Ptolemy .Tubles, that be the name!” shrieked some one who 
knew humour when he was brought face to face with it. 

“Wot do he say?” asked the one person within sight who 
was not in convulsions of merriment. 

She addressed a stout boy who was sitting on the back of the 
seat and looked like falling off, for he was rocking from side to 
side in glee. | 

“T dunno,” he answered; “but what a lark, what a lark! 
That’s Penley.” 
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“ Wot do he say?” she said, appealing to another chuckling 
youth. 

“T think,” was the reply, “as ’ow he said it were a ‘ot day, or 
somethink like that.” 

Then the lady saw it, and laughed as joyfully as the others. 

What are evidently the comic scenes in Merry Margate, the 
outstanding side-splitting scenes, are those in which Mr, Penley 
and another actor change names so as to avoid unpleasantnesses 
with a mother-in-law and a jealous wife, with the “situations” 
that result therefrom. Had the uproariously merry persons 
around me been strange to theatres their delight in such scenes 
would have been more easily accounted for; but I gathered from 
their talk that they were frequent playgoers. So trite, never- 
theless, were scenes and characters that one can hardly remember 
a long-drawn-out farce in which they have not done service. 
They are as familiar as currants in mincepies. There was some- 
thing amusing in the rapture with which they were accepted; 
but the sight was melancholy too. ~ 

Sweets after medicine, even as one remembers them in his 
schooldays, were not a more pleasant change than from the 
Comedy to the Haymarket. I had not before been in that part 
of the house which takes the place of the pit; but though looking 
down in a theatre is not so agreeable as looking up, the seats are 
a great improvement on those I had just left. Zhe Ballad- 
monger had begun, and Mr. Tree’s fine acting in the chief part 
was not new to me, but contrast made it more enjoyable than 
ever. He is at his best, to my mind, in quieter pieces, or rather 
in pieces where more by-play is required, as in Captain Swift 
and The Red Lamp; but Gringoire after Falstaff is really some- 
thing to marvel over. As to the “pit’s” opinion, I arrived too 
late to hear it except through the clapping of hands. One lady, 
indeed, whispered to her husband that Gringoire was too fasci- 
nating. Such a man, she said, did not need to plead his case, 
he looked it so well. 

What the pit says is worth knowing; for probably the average 
theatrical entertainment will never try to do more than satisfy 
the pit. When the pit refuses to sit out such stuff as Merry 
Margate, it will be offered something better. One left the 
Comedy feeling that, despite the improvement in all-round 
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acting of late years, there was little hope of better plays. If 
dramatists could earn large incomes by manufacturing this kind 
of thing, there was little inducement to make the ordinary men 
among them aim higher. Indeed, one concluded that if what 
was no better than a music-hall entertainment gave unbounded 
delight, plays worthy the name would be over the audience's 
head. But the Haymarket brushed away such dull forebodings. 
Here was a play of literary merit, magnificently acted and 
closely followed by a very large audience. Mr. Tree seems 
honestly desirous of producing the best that can be offered him, 
and the leading playwrights are seeing that he is anxious to 
place their pieces on the stage in the most promising way. 
With a young and brilliant actor managing a theatre in the 
most creditable manner, and inclining to the production of new 
plays rather than of standard old ones, and with a large public 
supporting him, there is reason to hope that in time the Merry 
Margates will be fewer in number. 

J. M. BARRIE. 








































THE PARSI RELIGION. 
By DADABHAI NAOROJI. 


I po not wish in this paper to enter upon controversial religious 
matters, but rather to place before the British public a picture 
of the present actual religious life of the Parsis, so that an idea 
may be obtained of that religious life and of its development. 

It is generally believed that their prophet, Zoroaster, flourished 
some four thousand years ago; but that belief was much disputed, 
and I prefer to treat of matters less open to doubt. During the 
Greek rule, after the conquest of Persia by Alexander, the national 
religion did not occupy its predominant position, but when the 
Persian dynasty was re-established by Ardeshir Babezan, a great 
council of the learned priests was called and the religion was re- 
established and proclaimed as the national religion. 

When the ancient rule of the Persian in his own land was 
at length overthrown by the Mahommadan, the nation as a 
whole became gradually Mahommadan. But a few of the Parsis 
emigrated to India, where they were allowed to land only on 
condition, as tradition goes, of laying down their arms, changing 
their kind of dress, and abstaining from killing the cow. Here, 
mingling with a different race of people, with a different religion, 
they forgot their own language, very nearly losing at the same 
time the knowledge of their old religious books. But one thing 
they did carefully. They took good care of the few religious 
books they had brought with them, and to a large extent the 
head priests preserved the understanding of them as they were 
taught from father to son, though without any critical know- 
ledge or any right appreciation of the value of each. 

Gradually, by inter-marriage and otherwise, they mixed with 
the Hindus to such an extent that they became almost assimilated 
with them—“ almost as Hindu as the Hindus themselves,” making 
even offerings at the Hindu temples for several objects. 
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When I was prime minister of Baroda, a Parsi lady appeared 
before me on some appeal. I should never have considered 
her a Parsi, had not my attention being expressly called to the 
fact, she was so completely Hindu in her accent, in her ideas, 
and dress. The ladies of the house, and the constant and 
intimate contact with Hindu neighbours, made customary in 
Parsi houses most of the Hindu ceremonies, which are observed 
in cases of birth, marriage, etc., and on holidays. 

Then came the Mahommadan on the scene, when the 
Parsis, ever pliable, adopted some Mahommadan customs, and 
even carried offerings to the shrines of some famous Mahommadan 
saints. They now knew little of their original religion ; but two 
of its teachings they never forgot—viz., that there was only one 
God, and that man should marry but one wife. It is true they 
continued to repeat prayers in the old Zend language, but they 
did not understand one word of them. With the exception of a 
few priests, no one knew anything of that language, or of the 
doctrines inculcated in their scriptures. Their lives were largely 
taken up with their own and Hindu ceremonials, they had a 
general vague knowledge of the doctrines and precepts of the 
religion, and a clear notion of its morality, so far that it required 
pure thought, pure word, and pure deed. Such was the con- 
dition of the Parsis at the beginning of the present century. 

The English rule in India gave the Parsis greater freedom 
and scope for their energy. They were the first to start 
vernacular literature and newspapers on the Bombay side— 
and a considerable impetus to the development of these papers, 
and at the same time towards giving greater attention to the 
study of their religion, was afforded by a comparatively trivial 
controversy about the calendar. A learned priest from Persia 
found, on his arrival in India, that the Persian and Indian Parsi 
calendars did not correspond. The Parsis in India had added 
one month to the year every hundred and twenty years, to make 
up the solar or leap year. This, said the Persian priest, was 
wrong, as there was, he alleged, no sanction for it in the ancient 
religious books. A bitter controversy arose, members of families 
quarrelled, and finally the community was split up into two 
sects. Troublesome, as this incident proved, it had good results 
attending it. For it was the means of rousing among the Parsis 
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a desire to know more of their religion, the result being a greater 
activity of mind and a great deepening of religious feeling 
The development and the firmer establishment of the Press 
produced their reflex influence in helping rapid progress. 

Next came the Christian missionaries, who began to attack 
the Parsi religion; and it was then open to attack from the 
double circumstances of the deterioration of the original pure 
ancient faith by the later priest-made literature and ceremonial, 
and of the adoption of Hinduand Mahommadan ceremonies. The 
Christian Catholic Church, in the suburbs of Bombay, had also 
come into by no means unfriendly contact with the Parsis, but 
the missionaries carried on their attack with much vigour, and 
succeeded in converting two Parsi youths, who were attending 
their school. This produced great excitement among the Parsis, 
and they commenced vigorous efforts to check further conversions. 
Some magazines were started, to defend the Parsi religion and 
to attack and criticize Christianity. But more than that, they 
felt and were awakened to the necessity of teaching their 
children their religion more intelligently than by merely 
making them learn by heart some of the prayers and parts in 
the old Zend language, without understanding anything of it. 
The agitation of the missionaries led to the» preparation of a 
catechism of the Parsi religion, as it was then believed to be, 
some extracts from which will be made, in order to give a fair 
idea of their theology and morals as then understood. The 
subject of the dialogue is thus described :— 

“A few Questions and Answers to acquaint the Children of the 
Holy Zarthosti Community with the subject of the Mazdiashna 
Religion (7.e., of the Worship of God). Dialogue between a 
Zarthosti Master and Pupil.” < 


Ques. Whom do we, of the Zarthosti community, believe in? 

Ans. We believe in only one God, and do not believe in any besides Him. 

Ques. Who is that one God? 

Ans. The God who created the heavens, the earth, the angels, the stars, the sun, 
the moon, the fire, the water, or all the four elements, and all things of the two 
worlds ; that God we believe in—Him we worship, Him we invoke, and Him we 
adore. 

Ques. Do we not believe in any other God? 

Ans. Whoever believes in any other God but this is an infidel, and shall suffer 
the punishment of hell, 
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Ques. What is the form of our God? 

Ans. Our God has neither face nor form, colour nor shape, nor fixed place. 
There is no other like Him; he is Himself singly such a glory that we cannot 
praise or describe Him ; nor our mind comprehend Him. 

Ques. Is there any such thing that God even cannot create ? 

Ans. Yes; there is one thing, which God Himself even cannot create. 

Ques. What that thing is, must be explained to me. 

Ans. God is the creator of all things, but if He wish to create another like 
Himself, he cannot do it. God cannot create another like Himself. 

Ques. How many names are there for God? 

Ans. It is said there are one thousand and one names; but of these one 
hundred and one are extant. 

Ques. Why are there so many names of God? 

Ans, God’s names, expressive of His nature, are two— Yazdan” (omnipotence), 
and “ Pauk” (holy). He is also named “ Hormuzd” (the highest of spirits) 
‘‘ Dadar (the distributor of justice), “ Purvurdegdr”’ (provider), “ Purvurtar ’’ 
(protector), by which names we praise Him. There are many other names also, 
descriptive of His good doings. 

Ques. What is our religion? 

Ans. Our religion is ‘‘ Wership of God.” 

Vues. Whence did we receive our religion ? 

Ans, God’s true prophet—the true Zurthost (Zoroaster) Asphantaman Ano- 
shirwan—brought the religion for us from God. 

(ues. Where should I turn my face wheu worshipping the holy Hormuzd ? 

Ans. We should worship the holy, just Hormuzd, with our face towards some of 
His creations of light, and glory, and brightness, 

(ues, Which are those things ? 

Ans, Such as the sun, the moon, the stars, the fire, water, and other such 
things of glory. To such things we turn our face, and consider them our “ kibleh ” 
(literally, the thing opposite), because God has bestowed upon them a small spark 
of His pure glory, and they are, therefore, more exalted in the creation, and fit to 
be our “kibleh”’ (representing this power and glory). 

(ues. What religion prevailed in Persia before the time of Zurthost ? 

Ans, The kings and the people were worshippers of God, but they had, like the 
Hindus, images of the planets and idols in their temples. 

(Vues. What commands has God sent us through his prophet, the exalted 
Zurthost ? 

Ans. Many are those commands, but I give you the principal, which must 
always be remembered, and by which we must guide ourselves :— 

To know God as one; to know the prophet, the exalted Zurthost, as His true 
prophet ; to believe the religion and the Avesta brought by him, as true beyond 
all manner of doubt ; to believe in the goodness of God; not to disobey any of 
the commands of the Mazdiashna religion ; to avoid evil deeds ; to exert for good 
deeds: to pray five times in the day; to believe in the reckoning and justice on 
the fourth morning after death ; to. hope for heaven and to fear hell ; to consider 
doubtless the day of general destruction and purification (of all suffering souls) ; 
to remember always that God has done what He willed, and shall do what He wills ; 
to face some luminous object while worshipping God. 

Ques. If we commit any sin, will our prophet save us? 

Ans. Never commit any sin, under that faith, because our prophet, our guide 
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to the right path, has distinctly commanded “ you shall reczive according to what 
you do.” Your deeds will determine your return in the other world. If you do 
virtuous and pious actions, your reward shall be heaven. If you sin and do 
wicked things, you shall be punished in hell. There is none save God that could 
save you from the consequences of yoursins. If any one commit asin under the 
belief that he shall be saved by somebody, both the deceiver as well as the deceived 
shall be damned to the day of “ Rasta Khez” (the day of the end of this world). . . 

Ques. What are those things by which man is blessed and benefited ? 

Ans. To do virtuous deeds, to give in charity, to be kind, to be humble, to 
speak sweet words, to wish good to others, to have a clear heart, to acquire 
learning, to speak the truth, to suppress anger, to be patient and contented, to be 
friendly, to feel shame, to pay due respect to the old and young, to be pious, to 
respect our parents and teachers, All these are the’friends of the good men and 
enemies of the bad men. 

Ques. What are those things by which man is lost and degraded ? 

Ans. To tell untruths, to steal, to gamble, to look with wicked eye upon a 
woman, to commit treachery, to abuse, to be angry, to wish ill to another, to be 
proud, to mock, to be idle, to slander, to be avaricious, to be disrespectful, to be 
shameless, to be hot-tempered, to take what is another’s property, to be revengeful., 
unclean, obstinate, envious, to do harm to any man, to be superstitious, and do 
any other wicked and iniquitous action. These are all the friends of the wicked, 
and the enemies of the virtuous. 


Such was the first effort made by the Parsis to give religious 
education to their children. 

The old sacred books had also been translated before this time 
into the vernacular Gujarati language. But the translation was 
purely literal and baldly mechanical, carried out without any critical . 
intelligence, and with a very unintelligible result. Now came a 
new force into play. In 1849, I, with other young men, full of 
enthusiasm and fresh from college, established girls’ schools, under 
the auspices of the “ Students’ Literary and Scientific Society.” 
Full of enthusiasm, but with empty} pockets, we had first 
to begin this work as volunteer teachers during morning and 
evening hours, having to contend not a little against the opposi- 
tion of the majority of the people. But we persevered, and 
fortunately four gentlemen of the richer class, of advanced views, 
came to our aid, and the schools acquired a firm footing and 
became regular day schools. 

About the same time we also established “ The Dnianprasarak 
Mandlis” (Societies for the diffusion of knowledge), as branches 
of “The Students’ Society.” These branches, by their lectures 
and essays in the vernacular, helped the general advance in social 
and educational matters, both among Hindus and Parsis. 
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Another advance was the further extension of journalistic 
activity. In 1851 I started a weekly paper—* The Rast Goftar,” 
which I think and hope gave a higher tone and increased useful- 
ness to journalism among the Parsis. 

In 1851 was started a Society, of which I was chosen the first 
secretary, called the “Rahanumai Mazdiashn&” (Guide to the 
Worshippers of one God). The object of this society was first to 
do away with the Hindu and Mahommadan ceremonies which 
had become incorporated with their religious life, and next to 
make a thorough critical investigation of the original ancient 
faith, and to clear it ofall the grosser growths of subsequent times. 
This society had to encounter no little opposition. An antagon- 
istic society was formed, but it soon broke down before the force 
of truth and intelligence. But the still more difficult opposition 
it had to encounter, with reference to the abolition of the extra- 
neous Hindu and Mahommadan ceremonies, was from the mothers, 
wives, and sisters,—the home rulers of the family. Where the 
men failed the girls’ schools succeeded, as was only to be expected, 
In these schools the girls learned that such and such things were 
simply prejudice or superstition. They raised the rebellion, in 
their own innocent and childish emphatic ways, against this or 
that custom. “No, ma,” shrugging their little shoulders, said they, 
‘this is not our religion, this is not right, this is superstition, etc. ; 
no, ma, I won’t do this.” The mother listened to the dear little 
child when she did not listen to the husband or brother. 

Near two generations have arisen since then. The children 
have grown up, and are now mothers themselves. They are 
completing the reforms which we young enthusiasts inaugurated, 
and for a time had been baffled in. 

About the time when these movements were going on, in 1852 
or 1853, another step was taken in the social reform among the 
Parsis in the position of woman. 

Woman was always held in great honour among the Parsis; 
and the only difference between the status of man and woman 
then was that the latter was not allowed to freely associate with 
men at the social table of other men or in public assemblies. 
The Parsis accorded woman an honourable place in society, and 
placed her on an equality with man. Some of the Parsi heads of 
families—myself included—arranged to meet together socially 
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with all the members of their families with them, to dine together 
at the same table and freely converse with each other. The 
result, after some strong opposition, was the removal of this 
female disability. One of the reasons why this reform took place 
was that the teachings of Zoroaster were distinctly in favour of 
the equality of man and woman. In the words of Zoroaster 
himself :—“ O ye brides and bridegrooms, husbands and wives, I 
say to you these words: Live with one mind; do together all 
your religious duties with purity of thought; live towards each 
other with truth, and by these [things] with certainty you shall 
be happy.” This was uttered perhaps four thousand years ago. 
Throughout the religious books, man and woman have been 
spoken of as humanly and spiritually equal. 
Sir John Malcolm says :— 

‘There is every reason to believe that the manners of the ancient inhabitants of 
Persia were softened and in some degree refined by a spirit of chivalry which per- 
vaded throughout that country, from the commencement to the end of the Kayanian 
dynasty. The great respect in which the female sex was held was no doubt the 
principal cause of the progress they had made in civilization ; these were at once 
the cause of generous enterprise and its reward. It would appear that in former 
days the women of Persia had an assigned and an honourable place in society, and 
we must conclude that an equal rank with the male creation which is secured 
to them by the ordinance of Zoroaster existed long before the time of that 
reformer,”’ 


Though the Parsis have been living for centuries among 
Mahommadans and Hindus, they did not take to the institution 
of polygamy. For some time it was a question whether Parsis’ 
social relations were to be judged by the Hindu or English law, 
as there was no recognized Parsi law for them, with this exception, 
that the Panchdyat (a Council of the Elders) controlled and 
decided social questions. As education advanced, and the old 
views and control of the elders began to be opposed, some persons 
took advantage to indulge themselves in marrying second wives, 
casting aside the first ones. The whole community—old and 
young—rose against this, to them, abominable innovation. An 
association was at once formed, a law was drafted, and the Legis- 
lature (the Viceroy’s Legislative Council), after several inquiries 
by a Commission and otherwise, passed a law making polygamy 
among the Parsis as penal as among Englishmen. I myself asked 
Professor Spiegel to point out any texts in the religious litera- 
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ture of the Parsis for or against polygamy. He replied: “ As 
far as my knowledge goes there is no instance of polygamy in the 
religious literature of the Parsis. It is said that Zerdusht had 
three wives, but he had them successively. I share with you 
the conviction that the majority of the Parsis were at all times 
monogamists ; although perhaps indulgences have been granted 
to kings and other individuals of high station.” On further 
inquiry, he says that there is not a single text of the Avesta or 
the later Parsis which alluded to polygamy, and that the indul- 
gences he referred to were upon Greek and Latin authority. 

This Association was also naturally drawn to the question 
of the custom of early infant betrothals, taken from the Hindus. 
The older Conservative party were unwilling for several reasons 
to give way; and a sort of compromise was come to between 
the Conservatives and the young Reformers, so as to leave 
the question so open as to die a natural and gradual death, 
with the advance of education. Now very few such marriages 
take place, and the practice is fast dying away. What was. 
forty years ago general is now rare and exceptional, especially in 
Bombay. The law is so framed and left open, that the first 
case of repudiation coming before law, at the time of the 
arrival at the proper age, will give the last legal death-blow 
to this custom of infant betrothals. Reverting to the religious 
beliefs and morals of the Parsis of that time, I will give a few 
extracts from the vernacular translation of one of the books, so 
far as to give a fair idea of the belief as it was then enter- 
tained, while the extraneous ceremonies were dying off under 
the efforts of the Rahanumai. 


I now arrange some of these extracts under different heads, as inferences 
derived from them. To avoid repetition, I shall not, under each head, give all 
the texts corroborative of it. 

The Parsis believe in only one God, the creator of all. 

“Ist Hé.—The great judge, Hormuzd, of glory and brightness, the highest, the 
all-virtuous, the greatest, strictest, the all-wise, of the purest nature, the holiest, 
lover of gladness—invisible to the visible, the increaser—He created our soul—He 
moulded our body—He gave us existence. Ha 35.—I worship thee, O Hormuzd, 
above all others, I invoke thee above all others. Ha 36,—All virtuous thoughts, 
all virtuous words, and all virtuous works, flow from thee. O Hormuzd, I invoke 
thy pure nature above all others. Ha 40.—By my deeds may I exalt and honour 
thy name. Under the protection of thy great wisdom have I acquired wisdom, 
May I reach thee. May I always be firm in thy friendship and in holy deeds, 
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In Ha 44 several extracts relate to this subject, especially God as the creator of 
all, ending in “ Thou art the Creator of all Creation.” 

In a prayer to Hormuzd (Hormuzd Yasht) occurs this—“ My name is the Creator 
of all.”’ 

Zurthost worships God not only injthis world, but in the heavens also.—Ha4 34, 
“© Hormuzd, I worship thee, and in the heavens, also, shall I worship thee 
much.” 

The Parsis believe in the existence of angels, created by God, with powers to aid 
and benefit mankind in various ways, and to be the superintending spirits of the 
various parts of creation. The chief among these are the angels of good conscience 
(Bahaman) and of high piety (Ardebesht) ; the former is also the protecting angel 
of the harmless animals, and the latter the angel of fire. 

“1st Ha.—I invoke good conscience, high piety, love of excellence, high and 
perfect thought, Khordad and Amardad ; all other angels that reach us ; the angel 
‘ Meher,’ the lord and guardian of the forest, of thousand ears and ten thousand 
eyes of gladness and of comfort,” 

Many other extracts can be made to deduce the above inference. 

The various parts of creation are praised, or remembered, or considered holy, ete: 

The first seven Has contain many texts illustrative of this. 

‘‘The fire created by God, the time of day, the early dawn, the waters created by 
God, the year that is spent in holiness, the moon and the glorious sun, the ocean 
of light, the stars, the immeasurable light, the mountains and the trees, the 
forest, the sheep, and the harmless animals ;” in short, Nature, in her various parts 
and phenomena, is sometimes praised, sometimes remembered, sometimes described 
as holy. 

As far as I have seen, there is no text in which any lifeless material object 
without intelligence or spirituality is invoked for assistance or benefit. Such 
prayers are always directed to intelligent spirits or angels, and to God above all 
and as the Creator and Lord of all. 

The Parsi believes in the immortality of the soul, and in rewards and punishments, 
after death. 

“ Ha 7.—O great and wise Lord, the reward that is due to the religious, may I 
and mine receive ; that reward mayst thou give from thy stores of bounty in such 
a way, in this and the spiritual world, that I may be exalted, and may I live for 
ever and ever under thy all-holy leadership, and all-virtuous protection. 

“Ha 8.—May the aspirations of the holy be fulfilled, may the wicked and evil- 
doers be disappointed, and be swept away from the creation of the holy creator. 
The righteous are immortal.” 

Extracts from Ha 31 bear on this point. 

Notwithstanding the abhorrence of evil and evil-doers, the Parsi is made to wish 
that the wicked may be converted to virtue. 

“ Ha 33.—The wicked are punished according to their thoughts, and words, and 
deeds. Better it be that they be introduced to a taste of learning. O Hormuzd, 
give. them a desire for wisdom, that they may become promoters of holiness. 

“ Ha 44.—O Hormuzd, why may not these sinners become virtuous ?”’ 

The Parsi rests his pardon on the mercy of God, and his reward on the bounty 
of God. 

“ H& 1.—If I have by thought, word, or deed, intentionally or unintentionally; 
not kept thy commands, and thereby saddened thee, I invoke thee in this 
invocation, I pray to thee and praise thee, and beseech thee for thy pardon. 
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“ Ha 7.—May I receive the rewar.1 for piety through your bounty.” 

The morality of this religion is comprised in the three words, pure-thought, pure- 
word, and pure-deed ; and holiness, virtue, prayers, etc., are praised and exalted, 
and inculeated in many places. 

“ Ha 7.—I praise the virtuous, the good, and the prayerful. 

“ Ha 19.—The high priest is he who is learned in the religion, and whose whole 
life is devoted to the promotion of righteousness in the world. 

‘“ H4& 20.—Whoever tastes the pleasure of righteousness, which is above all other 
pleasures, and walks in righteousness, shall be perfectly holy. He is virtuous who 
walks in virtue among holy men, and is true to them. 

“H& 28.—O Hormuzd, may I reach thee through good thought (conscience), 
Give me virtue inj the creation of this world, and in the other heavenly world. 
Thou givest Paradise to jevery man’s soul, through good thought (conscience), 
Whatever thou hast created is with good purposes, May I learn the desire for 
righteousness, as I am able. 

“ Ha 31.—He who is holy goes to immortality. 

“ 14 34.—What, O Hormuzd, is thy will, what thy worship, and what thy invo- 
cation? God replies—See and adorn holiness—learn my ways of holiness with a 
good conscience.—Tell me, O Hormuzd, the ways of good conscience.—To be glad 
with the religion of the good, with virtuous deeds, and with holiness. 

‘‘H4& 56.—May the virtue ofthe virtuous endure, and may wickedness vanish, In 
this house, may obedience prevail over disobedience, peace over quarrel, charity 
over hard-heartedness, good thoughts over bad thoughts, truth over words of lie, 
and piety over sin. 

“ H& 59.—I enjoin on earth and in heaven to study the ‘Honwar.’ I enjoin 
holiness on earth and in heaven. That to pray much to Hormuzd is good, I enjoin 
in heaven and on earth, I enjoin the holy, and the virtuous, and the prayerful, on 
earth and in heaven, to punish the evil spirit and his works, which are wicked and 
full of death—to punish the thief and the tyrant—punish the magicians of cruel 
intentions—to punish the breakers of promise, and those that induce others to 
break their promise—to punish the harassers of good and holy men—to punish the 
evil thoughts, words, and deeds of the sinful.” 

Truth is particularly inculcated. 

‘“ Ha 7,—I understand truth-telling exalted. 

“ Ha& 19.—All the days of the holy man are with thoughts of truth, words of 
truth, and deeds of truth. 

‘‘ Ha 29.—The walker in truth is the obtainer of immortality, is not to perish. 

‘Ha 31.—To speak true words is true excellence.” 

The Parsi believes in the necessity and efficacy of prayer. 

‘ Hé 56,—I invoke the benefit and success of prayer. To arrive at prayer is to 
arrive at a perfect conscience; the good seed of prayer is virtuous conscience, 
virtuous words, and virtuous deeds. May our prayers be efficacious in thwarting 
the inflictions of the wicked spirits and wicked men. May I love prayer, 
O Hormuzd, for prayer is joy to me. I resort to prayer, and I invoke prayer. 
Prayer to thee, O Hormuzd, is the giver of excellence, holiness, success, and high 
exaltation; it is the act of virtue. 

“ Ha 59.—To pray much to Hormuzd is good, I enjoin in heaven and on earth.” 

The study of the religion is considered most meritorious; and the holy word (the 
Zend Avesta) is said to have been created by God before all creation. Extracts 
from Ha 19 all refer to this subject. 
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“ Ha 44.—What is the high religion? That which promotes holiness and truth 
with good thought, word, and deed.” 

‘HA 19 declares “ Honwar”’ (the word of God) to have been created before the 
heavens, before the waters, before all creation; and that whoever studies them 
without wearying shall attain to the paradise of the holy, which is full of 
glory. : 

“ Ha 59.—I enjoin on earth and in heaven to study the Honwar.” 

The Parsi religion is for all, and not for any particular nation or people. 

“Ha 46.—May all men and women of the world become my followers, and 
become acquainted with thy exalted religion. Whoever accepts Zurthost’s religion, 
praises it, and meditates on it, and studies it much, to him God gives a place 
in the other world; and in this world Bahaman (good conscience) gives him 
exaltation.” 

The Parsi religion contains no propitiating of the devil. There is not a single 
reference to the thoughts, or words, or deeds of evil spirits, without wishing 
destruction or reformation to them. 

“ Ha 1.—I learn the Zurthosti religion, the worship of God, which is different to 
that of the Devs (the evil spirits), and is like the justice of God, 

“ Ha 8.—May the wicked and the evil-doers be disappointed, and be swept away 
from the creation of the holy Creator. 

“Ha 12,—I am of the religion of the worship of God, I praise that religion and 
declare it before the wicked, and praise it with gool conscience, and virtuous 
words, and virtuous deeds. 

Ha 44.—O Hormuzd, why may not hese sinners become virtuous? 

“Ha 32.—The sinners who desire bribery, and court sovereignty and power 
with lies, and think wickedness, they are the injurers of the world. They obtain, 
O Hormuzd, lamentation from their desire. 

“ Ha 33.—The wicked are punished according to their thoughts, words, and deeds, 
Better it be that they be introduced to a taste of learning. O Hormuzd, give them 
a desire for wisdom, that they may become promoters of holiness,” 


The Parsis are called by others “Fire Worshippers,’ and 
they defend themselves by saying that they do not worship the 
fire, but regard it and other great natural phenomena and objects 
as emblems of the divine power. To me it appears that the 
imputation, on the one hand, is wrong, and the defence, on the 
other hand, a little overshot. Though the Parsi “remembers, 
praises, loves, or regards holy,” whatever is beautiful, or won- 
derful, or harmless, or useful in nature, he never asks from an 
unintelligent material object, assistance or benefit; he is, therefore, 
no idolator, or worshipper of matter. On the other hand, when 
the Parsi addresses his prayers to Hormuzd, or God, he never 
thinks it at all necessary that he should turn his face to any par- 
ticular object. He would say, and does say, his “ Hormuzd yasht” 
(prayer to Hormuzd) anywhere whatever without the slightest 
misgiving. Again, when he addresses the angel of water, or 
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any other but that of fire, he does not stand before the fire. 
It is only when he addresses the angel of fire that he turns 
his face to the fire. In short, in addressing any particular angel, 
he turns his face to the object of that angel’s guardianship as 
his emblem. But, in his prayers to Hormuzd, he recognizes, 
or uses, or turns his face to no emblems whatever. Since fire 
only could be brought within the limits of a temple—any of 
the grand objects of nature (as the sea, the sun, &c.) being 
unavailable for this purpose—the temples naturally became the 
sanctuaries of fire alone, and hence has arisen the mistake of the 
Parsis being regarded as “ Fire Worshippers.” 

This much is clear in Ha 30—“ He who knows God through 
his works reaches him;” but I do not recollect meeting with any 
text enjoining a Parsi to turn his face to any particular object 
as an emblem of God; though he is directed, as in the above 
text, to rise from Nature to Nature’s God. 

The doctrine of any sort or form of “ propitiation of the devil” 
does not find place in their books. To struggle for doing good 
and destroying evil is an emphatic injunction. 

Such was the state of the religious belief of the Parsis till 
a generation ago. But the study of the Zend Avesta has been 
since carried on with increasing zeal, activity, and intelligence 
by Parsi educated scholars. The “Ruhanumai,” of which I have 
been president for some years, has been, through the means of 
such scholars, carrying on its researches in the ancient litera- 
ture, and from time to time bringing the results before the 
communities by public meetings and publications of their pro- 
ceedings. The views now held by such scholars are that some 
of those religious books, which the Parsis considered canonical, 
were not so; that with the exception of a certain portion, 
called the Gdthds, they were not the words of Zarthusht or his 
contemporary disciples and coadjutors,—that before Zarthusht’s 
time, the religion was almost a polytheism. Zarthusht made 
a complete revolution—preached the worship of the one great 


‘supreme God, as the beginning and end of the holy religion; 


and that God aloné was the creator and giver and all-in-all 
of everything. He threw aside the earlier gods or spirits; 


addressing God,—“ Thou and thou alone does my mind’s eye 
see.” 
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The monotheism of Zarthusht was complete and unequivocal ; 
and his monogamy was as clear. The present Parsi scholars 
maintain that the other books are later compilations by priests ; 
that after the death of Zarthusht the priests rehabilitated, 
though in subordinate positions, the earlier spirits which were 
considered as presiding over fire, water, earth, and all the 
great creations of nature; and established the ritual and cere- 
monies as they thought desirable or profitable to themselves, 
as has happened with other religions,—that all the invocations 
to the various spirits for aid were not a part of the religion 
as Zarthusht established it; and that the Parsis should return 
to the original spirituality, simplicity, and purity of their religion, 
—that it is clear from Zarthusht’s words, that the eternal prin- 
ciples of the worship of one God, and of purity in thought, word, 
and deed were alone binding for ever. But all customs, ritual and 
ceremonies adopted according to the circumstances of time, place 
and civilization, can be altered as the good and the physical and 
spiritual wants of the community may require. These scholars 
therefore urge that, whatever might have been the justification 
or reasons of many religious customs and ceremonies at the 
time when they were first adopted, they were not binding on 
the community for ever, and that they must reform their 
customs and ritual as time and circumstances might demand, 
after careful consideration by the community. 

One of the books (the Vandidad) which was considered, in 
ignorance, as most sacred, is a compilation of various times, 
and is mainly directed to the inculcation of cleanliness. It is an 
elaborate sanitary code, according to the lights, requirements, and 
influences of the times and conditions of life of the Parsis. 

I may conclude by remarking that, though the Parsis are a 
small number—only about 84,000 in all India, in the midst of 
a population of 254,000,000—I think one important reason why 
they occupy so large a space in the mind of the world is that 
influence of their religion which imposed upon them love of 
God, love of truth, of charity in all its senses, and an earnest 
striving after doing some good as the mission of life, and which 
embraced their morality of life in pure thought, word and deed. 
May they always continue to follow in these paths! 

DADABHAI NAOROJI. 











ROSA. 


By E. STRACHAN MORGAN, 


IT. 


NEXT morning when Rosa saw Cesare approach the cottage, 
her heart beat loudly. He was not the first man whose eyes 
had flashed the warm lightning of passion into hers ; but, oh, how 
different to all the rest! Her other admirers had left her un- 
moved. At the most their outspoken admiration had gratified 
her vanity, as she laughed over the extravagances that their 
passion prompted, This man seemed to her like a prince as he 
came down the chestnut-shaded path, and, holding out his hand, 
asked, with an eager trembling smile, and a look of entreaty in 
his eyes, “Is it peace? You did not answer my question 
yesterday.” 

“Was there a question to answer? Men make peace after 
war, don’t they? There has been no war between us,” and she 
held out her hand in return and felt the pressure of his grasp. 

Rosa blushed deeply from mingled pleasure and shame. Her 
heart told her that Don Cesare had come hoping, knowing 
that he would find her alone. That he should come at all after 
the parting words last night, seemed almost like an assignation. 
She knew, too, that her father would have been bitterly dis- 
pleased at her allowing him to stay, and under other circum- 
stances she would have got rid of him at once; but after her 
brother’s unjust attack on him it seemed to her that she owed 
him—not an apology, she could not apologize for words he had 
never heard—but some sort of amends to satisfy her own sense of 
justice. Besides, Leo had insinuated that she could not be 
trusted, and she owed it to herself to prove that there was no 
grounds for his insulting accusation. So she let him stay on 
“just for a moment,” she said to herself, and the moments flew 
by, and still she listened to his eager talk ; and his low soft tones 
sounded to her the sweetest music she had ever heard. Before 
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he left, though neither had said a word about it, both knew that 
they would meet again, and that soon. Rosa, too, knew, as 
surely as if he had spoken, that Cesare loved her. 

That evening Rosa, her father, and brother, sat out on the 
stone threshing-floor as usual while twilight deepened, but the 
merry talk that other days kept their voices busy was wanting. 
Leo and his father from time to time spoke a word or two about 
their business, Rosa sat silent, occupied with her own dreams. 
She seemed to have waked that day to a fuller life. Nature 
spoke to her now as it never had before. As she watched the 
moon climb slowly above the slope of the Piastre, its rays dance 
round her through the gently waving leaves of the chestnut tree, 
and then bathe her in a flood of light as it shone clear and full 
in the starless sky ; as she heard the purling streams below, and 
the slumbrous hum of insects, she tried to recall all that Cesare 
had told her that morning. How his words had opened new 
worlds to her as he spoke of the marvellous life that links all 
nature in a bond of union, of the fellowship of being that enables 
sympathetic souls to hold intercourse though separate; and she felt 
a throb of pride as she thought of all the gifts that he had seemed 
to lay at her feet, of his eloquent words, and the versatile play of 
his mind passing from one topic to another, and dealing with each 
in a light discursive style that seemed to her in her inexperience 
to be omniscient. Then she shuddered as she remembered how far 
below him she was in wit, in learning, in intelligence, in birth. 

“ Rosa,” said her father ; then again, “ Rosa, are you dreaming ? ” 

She started violently. “No father, only thinking,” and she 
blessed the dark that hid her confusion, and the blush she felt 
burn on her face. 

“Thinking! What so serious thing have you to think about ? 
Have your fowls played you false in the matter of eggs ?-—or are 
you scheming Low to wheedle your old father out of a coral 
necklace at the fair? However, give me your thoughts for a bit, 
if you can collect them. You know that Florence plan that Leo 
has nursed and cherished in that busy brain of his? Well, we saw 
Menico to-day in Pistoja and between them they persuaded me to 
agree.” And he went on to explain to her the good opening that 
seemed to lie before them in Florence; how all risk of loss was 
avoided, and what a fine future it promised to Leo. 
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She listened and assented absently. “Oh yes! it will be a 
great thing for Leo; and—and you, too, father, will be glad to see 
something of the world.” But it all seemed to her so small and 
distant and unimportant. What did the earning of more money, 
and commanding more workmen, and living in a larger house 
matter, compared with the consciousness of a rich new existence 
that she had won that morning. | 

“No, for myself,” he replied, “it is but a small affair. I have 
played my part in life, and to me it is much the same where 
I spend my last few years, whether my body shall lie in the 
campo santo here, or beneath the olives of San Miniato, But 
you, my little Rosa, are more nearly concerned. We must find 
a husband for my little girl before we leave.” 

“Mea husband!” Rosa shuddered ; she felt like one who hears 
of the failure of the bank where his fortune is placed. 

“Yes, indeed, you. This Florence business will, I think, prove 
a success, but we must not be like the cock who crows when the 
lamp is lighted and has still the dark night before him. The first 
years may be times of struggle and poverty, and I will not plant 
our sweet country flower in a little pot in the town where she 
will droop and wither for want of air, and rain, and sun.” 

“ Me a husband !” she repeated half mechanically. “ How can 
I marry ?” 

“Qh, it’s a very simple affair and you won’t have to wait for 
want of a suitor. What do you think of Pepe Ferrari? He’s 
a kind man, and a good looking, some people say, and a wealthy 
one too, with all his government work.” Bruto ran on, knowing 
the importance of making a good impression at the outset,— 
“There’s not another man in the valley will make a better 
husband, or give his wife a more comfortable home. Agnese 
Ricci will bring her husband a good dowry, and her father’s mills 
when the old man dies, and she wouldn’t take long to say ‘ yes’ if 
we refuse Pepe’s proposal. It’s a better match than we could 
have expected.” 

Rosa hardly understood her father. Had Pepe really asked 
for her hand? but what could it matter if he had, what could 
these railways and contracts be to her? Yesterday—in the 
distant forgotten past, it might have been; but now——! 
She seemed to see Pepe’s honest rugged face, with his square- 
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cut chin and grizzled hair, look at her over Cesare’s shoulder, 
and her lover’s,—oh yes! he was her lover—smile fade into 
a, jealous frown, and again she shuddered. Could it ever be 
as her father suggested? It was almost a cry of pain that 
burst from her. 

“Oh I can’t! Don’t ask me now; my head aches; I'll go to 
bed,”’ and kissing him lightly on his forehead she nodded to Leo 
and went up to her room. 

Bruto was not much surprised. His daughter’s manner had, to 
be sure, been a little strange; but talk of marriage they told him 
often upsets women, and he did not doubt that she would consent. 
There was nothing against Pietro and much in his favour. There 
had not of course been any love passages between the two, but 
this was also equally certain that Rosa did not care for any one 
else, and girls of Castagnolo seldom made any difficulty in 
accepting their parents’ choice. 

Through all that night Rosa hardly closed her eyes. For the 
first time in her life she was brought face to face with a momen- 
tous problem to which she herself must find the answer. She 
could not put off the responsibility. There was no one whose 
advice she could ask in this great crisis of her life. Nor was 
Rosa, however impulsive, a girl to yield to her inclination, and 
follow blindly the path that for the moment seemed most plea- 
sant without asking herself whither it would lead. Her early 
promotion on her mother’s death to the cares and responsibilities 
of house mistress had, without robbing her of the freshness of 
youth, taught her the lessons of self-control and prudence. She 
told herself again and again how impossible a marriage with Don 
Cesare was and must be. Their different circumstances, their 
birth, the hostility of their families—all forbade it. However 
loudly her heart might plead, her understanding convinced her 
that his was the mere idle fancy of a young man in search of 
amusement, and that her passion must be controlled, that it could 
end in nothing but misery. To her father too, that father who 
had always been so loving and so tender to her, she owed much. 
When he spoke that evening she seemed hardly to hear him, yet 
now every word came back to her and seemed to crush her 
beneath its weight. True, at the first moment, she could do 
nothing but throw aside the suggestion of such a marriage as an 
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impossibilty ; but by degrees the impossibility came to seem all 
the other way. It was with her as with a child that hears he 
must die, that he will not live till summer, never again see the 
blossoms cover the orchards or the ripe corn sway in the wind. 
The idea seems too dreadful: his mind refuses to accept it. 
Yet gradually the truth realizes itself. One by one he drops all 
his habits. of active child-life, parts with his daily pleasures, 
separates from his companions; till before winter closes the little 
wasted form lies helpless on the sofa, and the tedium of languor 
and suffering comes to seem the natural pathway to early death. 
The joyousness of childhood has faded away into a distant 
past. 

Had Rosa been sure of Cesare’s intentions—could she have 
persuaded herself that she might become his wife—it would have 
been different. An influence so overpowering as his love would 
have swept away every other consideration. But could she 
count on him? Had he meant anything by those words of his 
that still lingered in her ears; in themselves they signified so 
little; and the tender tone, the deferential manner, the ardent 
look that made the poor syllables so eloquent of love, who could | 
fix those or analyze their meaning? She might have been con- 
tent had things remained as they were yesterday, had she been 
called on for no decision, to meet him, to look into his eyes, to 
hear the soft intonation of his voice, and ask for nothing more. 
But now this could not be. It would be difficult, impossible, to 
reject the husband her father proposed, a man she had always 
esteemed, who was in all respects, she recognized, a suitable 
match, whom but last week she would have married willingly if 
not gladly, without giving a reason. And reason she had none to 
give any more than she had advisers to whom to appeal. Even 
her confessor was impossible; he was Cesare’s uncle. Besides she 
loved her father and brother sincerely. To thwart their wishes, 
to cripple their lives, would be very hard. Yet she knew her 
father well; knew that he would give up his project a thousand 
times sooner than leave her here alone ; and even though she might 
persuade him to take her with him to Florence, would she have 
the heart to do so, would not that alternative be almost as bad as 
the marriage ? Either of them would mean separation. Could she 
wish to keep them here and sacrifice their future even for a 
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certain good to herself? and here everything was so uncertain. 
Cesare, the son of her father’s enemy, of noble birth if poor, in 
knowledge, in education, in manners how far above herself! was 
it possible that he would be content to set her pretty face against 
them all, and wed a peasant’s daughter ? 

It was the first hard fight between duty and inclination that 
Rosa in her simple life had ever fought, and the struggle was 
hard. Hour after hour passed, and still any decision seemed 
impossible. But Rosa was a brave girl, true to others and 
true to herself;she would compel her soul to answer “yes” or 
“no” and would have courage, she told herself, to carry out the 
resolution. The grey dawn stole in at her window before that 
choice was made.: She would meet Cesare once again, tell him 
all, bid him leave her to return no more, and then — and then 
what could it matter what became of her? She would at least 
not stand in her father’s way. 

When the sun was up, she bathed her aching eyes, brushed her 
hair and went down to meet Bruto, and said,— 

“Give me a week and I will answer about Pepe Ferrari. 
Marriage is so great a thing for a girl; you will wait a 
week ?” 

Bruto said to himself, “She will surely accept him,” and kissed 
her and consented. 

The same afternoon they met, Rosa and Cesare, by the spring 
on the steep hill path below the cottage, where Rosa went every 
day to fill her great copper urn with drinking water. A great 
chestnut tree spread out its sweeping branches that almost touch 
the ground, forming a natural bower. Close to its roots, through 
a hollowed trunk of alder, the water wells out clear as crystal and 
deliciously coo]. Here unexpectedly Rosa met him seated on the 
the turf obviously waiting for her. She started, turned pale, and 
her lips trembled. The meeting she longed for, yet would gladly 
have put off, had come, the wakening from her dream would 
be more sudden than she had looked for. Her courage nearly 
failed her and her parched tongue almost refused to form a 
sound. Yet the words she had taught herself must be spoken, 
and spoken at once. 

“Don Cesare,” she said, and her own voice sounded to her 
strange and distant, “next month I shall marry Pietro Ferrari: 
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we must not meet again. Goodbye,” and without another word 
she turned to go. 

In a moment. the young man’s arm was round her waist. He 
drew her to him, he almost forced her to sit by his side. “No, 
Rosa, by heavens, no!” he pleaded, “it must not, it shall not, 
be so. You are mine, mine for ever, and cannot be anothers. I 
love you, and you, too,” he added, “ you love me. Did I not look 
into your eyes yesterday and read the very secret of your soul ? 
Be mine you must; you shall be mine.” 

For a moment, only a moment, she hesitated. Her brother's 
words rang in her ears and seemed to scorch her brain: “ There 
is the more reason to fear for our happiness and honour.” Had 
Don Cesare distinctly offered her his hand it would have been 
different, but his words seemed rather to justify her brother’s 
suspicion. She broke away. “No, Don Cesare, no! a thousand 
times no! I never gave you any right to speak to meso. It is 
no, and it must be no. You would never make me your wife. 
Your father would not receive me, and if not ——”’ She shook 
herself free, and without another word hurried away to the 
cottage. 

The same evening Rosa spoke to her father, and her face 
wore a hard, impassive look. “Father, I am ready to marry 
as you desire; you may write and say so,” 

“ That’s well,” said Bruto, pleased that she had so readily agreed. 
“T knew my girl would decide right,” but looking up he could 
see, even in the dim light, her joyless face. ‘“ Rosa,” he added, 
“are you sure you take him willingly? Don’t think I would 
force you. A husband without love becomes indeed a hard task- 
master, from whose rule there is no deliverance but death. You 
shall never while I live go toa man to whom you cannot give 
your heart. Even were you not my daughter, I love Pepe too 
well to send a wife into his house with her heart set against the 
marriage.” 

“No, father,” she replied, “no, there is nothing against it, I 
promise myself of my free will.” (She was sacrificing herself, and 
what was Pepe Ferrari, that he should not pay his share of the 
price? As well he as another.) “Only it is allso sudden. It 
makes me thoughtful.” Even to her father she could not confess 
her trouble, Tenderly as Bruto loved his daughter, and absolute 
N.S. I. 35 
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as was her affection for him and her reliance on his wisdom, there 
did not exist between the two that absolute confidence born of 
close sympathy of feeling which a child sometimes has in its 
mother, and which more seldom enables a father to see to the 
bottom of his daughter’s heart. Never consciously unkind, and 
ready at all times to sacrifice himself in any way for his children’s 
good, he yet could not understand the reticence of Rosa’s more 
delicate nature that prompted her to take up her cross in silence 
rather than tell a secret which man of keener sympathies would 
have discovered for himself. Had he knownall, nay, even had he 
been persuaded that the boy desired to marry Rosa, it is hardly 
likely that he would have acted differently. His dislike of the 
count and his family, his contempt for the slothful self-indulgence 
which seemed to him to vitiate the character of father, son, and 
uncle, would have prevented him from trusting his daughter's 
happiness to Don Cesare. As it was he accepted things as he 
found them without any suspicion. He congratulated himself 
that Rosa bad, after no more reluctance than was fit and proper 
in a young girl, accepted an honest man as her husband, and that, 
while her happiness was secured, he would be able to devote 
himself to furthering the advancement of his son. 

Everything was going on well, and the next day he went, 
thoroughly pleased with himself and his neighbours, to bid Vol- 
pino communicate with Ferrari and negotiate the conditions of 
the marriage, while he himself wrote telling the lover that the 
marriage might take place as soon as he returned. 

Everything seemed to go smoothly. Rosa, if making no 
demonstration of happiness and often absent, accepted the congra- 
tulations of her friends with a tranquil smile, as if each word of 
theirs did not slay anew her shortlived happiness. Yet she 
would not have had it otherwise. The sharper the pain, she 
thought, the sooner would the edge of it be blunted, and the more 
possible would grow the task laid on her of proving a true wife to 
her husband. Hers may not have been the highest view of mar- 
riage, but it was at all events unselfish. It seemed quite natural 
to her to sacrifice herself for the good of her father and Leo, nor 
could she ever see that she was preparing a cruel wrong for Pietro 
Ferrari in giving him her hand while her love was another's. 

So things went on for some weeks. Leo, who alone might have 
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guessed at something of his sister's secret, was much away in 
Florence, and when at home was too full of his absorbing enter- 
prise to give much thought to any other concern, Her father was 
fully occupied with arranging for giving up his business and find- 
ing a tenant for his-house. One morning, early in August, Rosa 
received a short note which in a moment changed the whole 
world around her. 

“Rosa, I cannot give you up. Will you be my wife? I must 
see you to-day.” Though there was no signature added, she 
knew at once who the writer was, and what her answer would be. 
No more thoughts now of self-sacrifice, of marrying for duty, of 
becoming an old man’s wife. The events of the past month were 
to her as if they had never been. She realized that marriage with 
Ferrari was not a hard necessity, a trial to be acquiesced in, but a 
sin, @ crime, an impossibility. How could she have been so silly 
as to drive Cesare away from her, so wicked as to doubt him ? 
She had often since in fancy gone over that scene by the spring, 
under the chestnut tree. She had never before, as she said to her- 
self, understood how it was her doing that Cesare had left, her 
blindness and want of faith that had attributed his conduct to 
base motives, her own cruel suspicions that had wounded his deli- 
cate high-spirited nature and had driven him away. Now that 
she allowed her love to interpret his conduct she easily persuaded 
herself that it had been if not sublime, true at least, and honour- 
able and loving. 

Her passion had, to all outward seeming, lain dormant during 
the past weeks, but had, without her knowledge, developed in 
strength and fulness. It was now again called to active life, and 
at once sprang up and engrossed her entire being. They had 
met during the interval more than once; each time she had com- 
pelled herself to turn away from him, but had felt his look brood 
over her, and had resented the implication of a common under- 
standing with a warmth of indignation that fostered a passion 
which might have turned to hate, but which now proved to have 
added strength and vitality to her love. And now all was clear 
to her. Thank God that he had at last spoken to save her from 
the crime she would have committed. She shuddered as she 
thought how it would have been with her, had Cesare allowed 
the marriage to take place without holding out his hand to save 
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her, All nature seemed to be full of joy. She could not keep 
her happiness to herself for a moment. She yearned for sym- 
pathy. She longed to share her treasure of hope with another, 
and with whom so naturally as with her father? At once she ran to 
him, threw her arms round him, kissed him with a warmth of 
passion that surprised him, and, her face all radiant with a smile 
of unutterable delight, whispered in his ear, “ Father, father, I 
am so happy; wish your daughter joy. How can [I tell you all? 
What an all it is!” and then she gave him the precious writing 
to read. The words were to him a mystery. He gave her back 
the paper, and looked into her face trying to read the meaning 
there. At last, “Of course Pietro won’t give you up. Who 
asks him to? What can the man mean by his mad note?” 
Then Rosa told him her story, her first love, her doubts, her 
despair, and the happy ending; and then, while he still stood 
silent, asking himself whether he was mad or she dreaming, 
summed it all up by saying simply, “You see it was all my 
mistake. We must write at once and explain it to Ferrari,” 
adding, as an afterthought, “I am sorry about Pietro, I hope he 
will not be at all vexed.” 

There was no doubt about some one being vexed, and that 
one was her father. For the first time almost since she could 
remember his voice shook with passion as he spoke to her. 
“Write to Ferrari! Tell him that I draw back from my word! 
that my daughter is false to her troth! that she has spent the 
weeks of her betrothal in dreaming of a ribald. That he has 
been made a fool and a tool to lure back your lover to you! No, 
girl, we will not write to Pietro. Nay, but I must,” and the frown 
grew heavier on his brow as he went on, “ I must write and tell 
him he is free, if he chooses, from his promise ; that you prefer 
the false words and treacherous face of a profligate boy to an 
honest man’s heart ; that you have disgraced me and dishonoured 
your mother’s memory by flinging yourself into the arms of a 
scoundrel, the enemy of your family.” 

As that storm of rage burst on her Rosa stood aghast, struck 
speechless by a passion she could not account for; but when her 
father glanced at her lover, she raised her eyes and met his gaze 
with a look as resolute and little less angry than his own. 
“Hush, father, hush! of me say what you please. I am your 
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daughter; I may have done wrong, though I did not mean it: 
but I will not hear Don Cesare, my husband soon, spoken of so— 
even by you,’. and she turned and left him. 

Even when alone Bruto could hardly restrain himself from 
venting his wrath in bitter curses. His daughter had wounded 
him sorely on the two points in which he felt most deeply. He 
was proud of his reputation as an upright man, against whose 
honour no one could hint a doubt, a man whose word was his 
bond, and now she would trample in her lightness of heart on his 
promise publicly and solemnly pledged. He hated the count, 
for injury done and many insulting words, with a bitterness of 
hatred such as is rarely found except between neighbours in a 
small village, and his daughter meant to marry that man’s son. 
That she herself would probably pay the penalty in a life of 
disappointment and misery, was a thought that for the moment 
did not occur to him. 

“Tush, tush,” said his friend Volpino, to whom he went with 
the story of his trouble, and whose advice he wished to have 
before writing to Ferrari. “Don’t be a fool; do nothing in a 
hurry. If Rosa has lost her wits that’s the more reason why you 
should keep yours, and think for both. Let Ferrari alone, and 
let Rosa alone for a bit, and let that young fop Cesare go his own 
way. All will come right in the end.” 

“But my honour!” 

“But my grandmother! When we've got through this little 
trouble you may tell him if you will. He won't think the 
worse of his wife because she’s been wilful, as all women worth a 
penny are. Don’t thwart her; give her her head. When I was 
a lad I helped Gigi Bernabéi in his shop, but I got tired of 
measuring cloth, and selling buttons and tape to old women. I 
thought it would be a fine thing to be a pedlar and wander about 
as I pleased through the country, and be servant to no one but 
myself. Old Gigi tried hard to dissuade me, for I sold more in a 
day than any other of his men in a week. But. wilful would 
have his way. So he gave me the goods I wanted on credit, and 
off I went with my pack and stick, and his blessing on the top 
of all. I came back at the end of a week footsore, and with 
aching shoulders, and, I warrant you, didn’t complain in a hurry 
that the shop was too dull forme. You can’t tell how the cake 
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will taste till you bite it. And Rosa will soon find that her 
bargain won’t suit her palate. Will she go off with the boy 
unless he marries her? No! Will his father, with his absurd 
family pride, give his consent to a marriage? No again. Will 
he marry, in spite of his father’s will, to be turned out of the 
house? Not he!” 

“What would you have me do, then?” 

“Do? Why, give your consent toa marriage. Let Rosa find 
out for herself the character of her lover. Let her see that he is 
only trying to deceive her, and she will despise him as utterly as 
yourself, and appreciate an honest man the more.” 

There was too much of finesse about the advice for it to be alto- 
gether agreeable to Bruto’s straightforward nature, but it seemed 
to offer the best way out of the difficulty, and by following it he 
avoided the risk of the terrible grief which an open quarrel with 
his daughter would cause to both; and he was a comparatively 
happy man again when peace had been re-established between 
them and sealed with a kiss, 

“Rosa,” he had said, “your happiness is after all what we 
must think of first in this marriage. If the count will allow 
his son to marry you, I consent; if not, you must keep your 
promise to Ferrari.” And Rosa, full of confidence in her lover 
—had she not wronged him once by her suspicion ?—agreed at 
once. 

Volpino’s advice did not bring about the result he had expected. 
A week passed, days of pain to Rosa and anxiety, for she had so far 
obeyed her father’s wish as to refuse to see Cesare again till he 
could come as her betrothed husband, but hardly of doubt, for her 
confidence in him was absolute. At last he came, bis face radiant 
with happiness and content. “My darling, my love, my beautiful 
wife, all is well! ” 

“Oh Cesare, my own, how happy you have made me! I knew 
God would not allow us to suffer.” 

“Yes,” he went on, “for days my father would hear nothing, 
threatened to disown me, to turn me out of the house, said the 
bitterest things of you and your father, and cursed the fate that 
had given him so vile a son. But I held firm. At last my uncle 
interfered. He persuaded my father to leave the matter to him. 
H{e spoke to me like a man of the world, showed me how my 
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father had set his heart on my making a rich marriage, how I was 
throwing away my prospects of a career % 

“Oh, Cesare, for me! For little unworthy me,” 

“ Yes, darling ; and shall I not love you the more if you cost me 
something? But I stood firm, said I would die rather than lose 
you ; for what can life give me without you?” 

A silent pressure of the hand told him that her life too was now 
in him. 

“In the end he gave in; but on conditions. We must wait six 
months, that I may be sure that [I know my own mind, as if there 
were any doubt about that, and then, if I wish it, he will marry 
us himself.” 

Rosa, with her simple childlike trust in her lover, was now 
absolutely contented. She saw no spots in her sun, and would 
have been altogether happy but for one thing. Leo set his face 
utterly against the whole affair. He did not say, he did not be- 
lieve, that his sister would ever bring disgrace on her family ; but 
he could not forgive her for taking so easily a man whom he could 
not understand, and whom he perhaps hated the more for that 
reason. He knew that no one in the village believed that the 
marriage would ever come off. His ears tingled when he heard 
Rosa’s name mentioned, for he soon came to think that it was 
only fear of his strong arm that kept men from speaking of her as 
Cesare’s mistress even to hisface. That the family honour should 
even need to be defended was a sore blow to his pride, all the 
harder to bear because he was forced to inaction. Rosa, on her 
side, could not forget his angry words on that first memorable 
night, and could not forgive the distrust of her lover, which 
seemed to reflect suspicion on herself too, and so the close tie of 
sympathy and affection that had united brother and sister, ever 
since she first toddled on little rosy feet across the floor and lifted 
her baby face for his kisses, was rudely broken. He said little 
for he could not in such a matter openly dispute his father’s 
sanction, but she resented his silence hardly less bitterly than she 
would have harsh words. Even had she not been too proud to 
excuse herself to him, he never made any accusation to which she 
could reply; so neither of them spoke of the matter which lay 
closest to her heart, and day by day they drifted farther and 
farther away from each other. Bruto too was deeply annoyed. 
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That there would be a marriage he did not believe any more than 
his son. He felt he had been duped, and that he had himself to 
thank for his position. He had never thought but that the count 
would scornfully refuse his consent ; but now the condition he had 
himself imposed had been accepted, nor could he as a reasonable 
man object to the proviso of a half-year’s delay. The uncertainty 
might be inconvenient for him, and his daughter’s good name 
might suffer, but he could not now consistently act on Volpino’s 
advice and insist on the marriage being celebrated at once, or 
definitely broken off; for that astute counsellor was deeply mor- 
tified to find himself outwitted and would have brought matters to 
a crisis by prompt action. 

“ Cesare is of age,” he urged. “Let him marry Rosa with or 
without his father’s consent; or confess that they are merely 
playing a game on us. Your ccnsent was obtained by a trick, 
and you are not bound by your promise.” 

This was not Bruto’s view; whatever others did, he at least 
must keep his word, and as for the marriage, things had gone so 
strangely, that he seemed to have Jost his bearings. Who could 
tell? The lad’s tale might possibly be true, and if so, would he not 
spoil the small chance of happiness that yet remained to his 
daughter by opening a fresh cause of quarrel with her lover's 
family. No, he had made a mistake and had by his own act put 
the event out of his control, he must now be content to wait for 
what might happen. 

And so the months passed, months in the main of great happi- 
ness to Rosa, who never doubted the wisdom of her choice, or that 
all would be well with her inthe end. At times, indeed, when her 
lover did not fill her thoughts, she was grieved at her father’s 
coldness and her brother’s alienation. But those were but short 
intervals that made the other time the happier. For Cesare was 
well fitted to dazzle her fancy and call out all the love of which 
her affectionate heart was capable. That he was handsome, 
counted for something, but would not of itself have gone very 
far. Good looks were common in Castagnolo, though there was 
in Don Cesare a refinement of face and figure that placed him in 
a different category from his neighbours. His knowledge, if super- 
ficial, was wide; to her it was almost like omniscience. She had 
never before had any intimate intercourse—any intercourse at all 
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—with a cultivated man, and Cesare could talk of many things, and 
talk well. Rosa would have been content for the fulness of her 
joy to hear him conjugate the verb “I love,” to look up into that 
beautiful face and read his passion in his eyes; but it was a hap- 
piness, too, to learn day by day, to wonder at her lover’s know- 
ledge and eloquence and wit, to listen as he declaimed passages of 
the old poets, or of the more modern writers whose names had 
hardly reached her ear, or told her with flashing eyes and eager 
words the story of the wars that had rolled about those moun- 
tain-sides in old Tuscan days, or against French or German 
invaders—wars in which his ancestors had won a renown, the 
reflection of which would soon fall on her too. 


(To be continued.) 
























































Critical Notices. 





MR. SWINBURNE’S NEW 
VOLUME.* 


IN spite of the fact that most of 
the pieces which go to form the 
third series of Mr. Swinburne’s 
“Poems and Ballads’’ have al- 
ready appeared in one or other 
of the monthly magazines, their 
appearance in a collected form may 
justly be regarded—at least so far 
as belles lettres are concerned—as 
the most notable literary event of 
the present publishing season. The 
volume as a whole shows not the 
least failing in poetical power ; it 
will without doubt take rank with 
the best of Mr. Swinburne’s pre- 
vious work—with the best work of 
a poet of a high and rare order. 
“The Armada,” the longest poem 
of the book, is written in a swing- 
ing Swinburnian metre, admirably 
expressive of the rolling waves and 
wind-tost seas :-— 


“When fleets were scattered as foam, 
and squadrons as flakes of spray.” 


Indeed Mr. Swinburne is always at 
his best when picturing sea and 
wind ; we seem to feel the salt sea- 
breeze on our cheek, and to see the 
sunlit waves leaping up in white 
foam at our feet. Perhaps the 
most characteristic poem in the 
book is “ A Word with the Wind,” 
which opens thus :— 


“ Lord of days and nights that hear thy 
word of wintry warning, 

Wind, whose feet are set on ways that 
none may tread, 

Change the nest wherein thy wings are 
fledged for flight by morning, 

Change the harbour whence at dawn thy 
sails are spread. 


* “ Poems and Ballads.” Third Series. 
By ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE, 
London : Chatto & Windus. 


Not the dawn, ere yet the imprisoning 
night has half released her, 

More desires the sun’s full face of cheer, 
than we, 

Well as yet we love the strength of the 
iron-tongued north-easter, 

Yearn for wind to meet us as we front 
the sea. 

All thy ways are good, O wind, and all 
the world should fester, 

Were thy fourfold godhead quenched, or 
stilled thy strife : 

Yet the waves and we desire too long 
the deep south-wester, 

Whence the waters quicken shoreward, 
clothed with life.” 


Mr. Swinburne shares with Charles 
Kingsley his affection for the “ brave 
North-easter.” A point which will 
strike most readers of the volume 
is the absence of that sturdy spirit 
of Radicalism which characterized 
the writer's former works—not 
that Mr. Swinburne strikes the 
pessimistic note of ‘ Locksley Hall: 
Sixty Years After,’ though he is 
compelled to admit with regret that 
the bright hopes of sixty years ago 
have passed unaccomplished. This 
is chiefly noticeable in the poem en- 
titled ‘‘ The Common Weal,” many 
of the single stanzas of which 
sparkle as gems of the purest 
water. In contra-distinction with 
the poems of the sea, which include 
** March : an Ode,’’ “To a Seamew,” 
and ‘‘Neap Tide,” is a series of 
charming lyrics to ‘“ A  Babe.’’ 
Among the other contents of the 
volume are : ‘‘ A Ballad of Bath”— 


‘*City lulled asleep by the chime of 
passing years ; ” 


pieces in memoriam of Sir Henry 
Taylor, and Inchbold the Leeds 
artist ; sonnets to Sir R. F. Bur- 
ton, Nell Gwyn, and others; and 
a series of Scotch and Jacobite 
ballads, of which “The Weary 
Wedding” is a poem of strangely 





mournful power pitched in a minor 
key. Perhaps the best lyrical pieces 
in the book are two pathetic little 
poems, entitled “ The Recall” and 
“In Time of Mourning.” 


DAYS AND NIGHTS.* 


Ir would be interesting to learn 
why Mr. Symons has called his 
volume of poems “Days and Nights’ 
Anything less like our days—and, 
thank heaven! still less like our 
nights— than his verses cannct well 
be imagined. He explains in his 
“Prologue” that he wishes to 
poetize the episodes of every-day 
life, but tbat, as Darkness is the 
preponderating element in life, he 
will give us more Nights than Days. 
He then plunges straight into a 
series of sins, cheerfully interspersed 
with ghastly episodes in family life. 
In one poem, “ Red Redbury’s End,” 
a son refuses to procure a priest for 
his dying father, because he is afraid 
that he will confess a murder in 
which they are both involved ; in 
another, a ballet-dancer is forced 
away, by a clamouring public, from 
the deathbed of her child, who im- 
plores her to stay; in a third, 
written in dramatic form (“An 
Episode under the Nihilists’), a wife 
proclaims her hatred for her hus- 
band, who has been forced by a 
Nihilist society to assassinate a foe 
to the cause. These episodes are 
evidently described with a view to 
recital, and the writer seems to have 
read and admired Browning's 
‘“ Dramatic Idylls,” which are more 
difficult to imitate than he seems to 
imagine. . 

It is hard to discover why the 
description of sin in literature is 
considered “strong,” per se, quite 
apart from the results of such de- 
scription. Dwelling upon vile topics 
is Only justifiable when distinct 


* “Days and Nights.” By ARTHUR 
Symons. London: Macmillan & Co. 
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good can be gained by it; and 
gossiping about evil, whether in 
prose or verse, can merely be feeble 
and harmful. But Mr. Symons 
aims at being “ powerful,’ and he 
flits from sin to sin and from social 
wrong to individual crime till he 
becomes actually absurd. Neither 
has he the talent for form which re- 
deems Swinburne and even weaker 
word-painters. His metre and 
rhyme are limp and often wrong. 
For instance (p. 28), there is a 
syllable too much in 


“Take, take my blood and drink thereof 
A drink-offering, of costly wine.” 


and in the “ Knife-thrower ” (page 
66, first verse) it is hardly musical 
to say “a-spread on the ground ;” 
putting aside the problem as to 
where Mr. Symons found the past- 
participle “a-spread,” the prefix a 
is superfluous. We find him more- 
over rhyming “ gone” with “‘ moan”’ 
and “trees” with “ promises,” nor 
can he be said to excel in power of 
expression. Such lines as 


“Her glance was heady like wine; and 
her face was splendid as sin,” 


in “The Knife-Thrower,” are not 
poetry ; and the writer becomes 
ridiculous when he attempts pathos 
in the poem called “ Bell in Camp” 
—where a woman, bewailing her 
lover, whom she finds dead in camp, 
exclaims— 

“ He’ll never any more be drunk again, 


He'll never speak, not even to say ‘ Old 
Bell !’” 


“ Days,” are presumably repre- 
sented by a conversation between 
some Fauns, and by some kindred 
poems called ‘“ Wood-notes,”—the 
first of which, called “ A Wood,” has 
some charm and is_ gracefully 
expressed ; and also by a few 
Rondeaux and some translations, 
the best of which is called “Of a 
Winnower of Wheat to the Winds,”’ 
from Joachim the Bellay ; but our 
general impression on closing the 
book is that we have been mixing 
in very bad company, and that every 
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second songster to whom we have 
been listening has been a broken- 
hearted café-singer, a suicidal lover, 
a desperate husband, or a very dis- 
agrecable peasant. 


M. CARO’S STUDIES IN 
FRENCH LITERATURE. 


M. Caro has a great name in France, 
both as professor and author. I{is 
“ L’Idée de Dieu et ses Nouveaux 
Critiques’? was cowronné by the 
Academy, a similar tribute falling 
to the *“ Philosophie de Goethe.” 
The Academy—to borrow a phrase 
from Daudet's ‘“L’Immortel”—hav- 
ing, in response to the continued 
excellence of M. Caro’s work, only 
one further distinction to offer, 
made him a member of the family. 
If M. Caro’s name be less familiar 
in England, even to those who have 
a real knowledge of French litera- 
ture, it is owing to the fact that 
his studies have until lately been 
restricted to philosophical subjects, 
and that the world of moralists in 
England is still a lamentably narrow 
one. Probably few of our ethical 
students are, however, unacquainted 
with M. Caro’s writings. ‘The pro- 
fessor of the Sorbonne, stepping 
from philosophy to general litera- 
ture, now appeals to a wider circle 
in his ‘“* Poétes et Romanciers.’ * De 
Vigny, Victor de Lapiade, Victor 
Hugo, Béranger, Eugéne Manuel, 
Sully-Prudhomme, Octave Feuillet, 
Gustave Flaubert, and De Balzac 
come successively under M. Caro’s 
observation, with the erudition and 
inimitable graces of style and man- 
ner that have made M. Caro a 
celebrity, crowding the Salle Gerson 
at the Sorbonne with brilliant and 
enthusiastic audiences. In England 
we have many erudite professors ; 
we have some whose manner and 

* « Podtes et Romanciers.” E. Cano, 


de Académie Fiangaise. Hachette et 
Cie.,, Paris. 
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mode of expression is felt to be 
attractive by their auditory. But 
M. Caro is a Seeley with all the 
brilliancy and vivacity of France. 
He is rich also in accuracy and sug- 
gestion. ‘‘ Poétes et Romanciers,” 
a work of great value in criticism 
of recent French literature, will 
add many to the number of “ Caro- 
lines.”’ 


A VILLAGE TRAGEDY.* 


WE read this story when it appeared 
two years ago in Zemple Bur as a 
short serial, and were struck by the 
high qualities it displayed. Re- 
printed now with a few verbal 
alterations, it has passed quickly 
into a second edition, and is a gain 
of no slight moment to the library 
of Messrs. Bentley, who have a 
happy knack of alighting on the 
best literary work of women. The 
name of the author, as a writer of 
fiction, is new to us, and this book 
may be the first she has openly 
given to the world. The style, 
however, is that of a_ practised 
writer. We feel sure that, if Mrs. 
Woods has not already published 
some compositions, she must have 
many by her in manuscript, or, more 
probably—for “A Village Tragedy” 
tells us that its creator would be a 
severe critic—has destroyed many. 
Such exactness of treatment does 
not come until after a world of 
applied pains. The reader will be 
reminded more of George Eliot 
than of any other predecessor. 
Should George Eliot have, indeed, 
served as master, Mrs. Cross finds 
a worthy pupil. There is here 
the same close and careful work 
in narration and in analysis of 
character. There are, too, many 
incidental points which suggest 
comparison. It is George Eliot, 

* “A Village Tragedy.” By Mar- 


GARET Woops, London: R. Bentley & 
Son. 1889, 
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however, in a very dark mood. 
The tale is such a picture of rural 
despair, so sombre, both in its out- 
line and in the way it is conducted, 
that it is like an excerpt from a 
Zola’s ‘‘ La Terre,” if we can ima- 
gine this Zola imbued with the 
spirit of English country life, and, 
observant of the amenities of 
English authorship, telling a story 
which is purely English in character. 
Annie, the heroine, is rescued at her 
father’s death from a low London 
lodging-house, and is taken by her 
uncle Pontin to his farm in Oxford- 
shire, Pontin is a proud, stiff- 
necked man of great ‘respecta- 
bility,” intellectually a bumpkin. 
His wife, a woman simply practical, 
is not less devoid of sympathy and 
imagination. The environment is 
unfortunate. Neither Pontin nor 
wife can make anything of their 
fragile town-bred niece, who, mis- 
understood and neglected, yearning 
for some touch of fellow-feeling in 
the home of her adoption, her life 
become one of isolation, gradually 
drifts into friendship with Jesse, 
the farm-labourer and late work- 
house boy: much, of course, to 
the anger of her relations, who 
are shocked at, and forbid, the 
threatened mésalliance, but are in- 
capable of anything further. Mrs. 
Pontin, blaming Annie for a piece 
of carelessness which she was not 
guilty of, turns her barefooted out 
of doors one stormy night, and the 
poor girl is driven imprudently to 
seek shelter under Jesse’s roof. 
Later in the night Mrs. Pontin 
repents, goes out in search of Annie, 
and discovers the nature of her 
retreat. Cast off indignantly by 
both Pontins, Annie now lives with 
' Jesse, her honest, albeit stolid, lover, 
who vainly asks his father’s consent 
to their wedding. Such permission 
the young couple think is necessary 
to legalize their union, for they 
are under age. They find their 
impression to be mistaken when 
Annie’s child is on the point of 
birth. The banns are quickly put 
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up; Jesse proceeds to Oxford to 
buy a wedding ring, but is run over 
by the express and killed as he 
crosses the line on his return home. 
The story concludes very mourn- 
fully with two attempts by Annie 
to escape from the life of unrelieved 
shame and misery that lay before 
her and her infant. 

This is a random sketch in which 
no justice can be done to the 
incidents of Mrs. Woods’ recital. 
Had we space in these narrow 
columns, we should go at length 
into the ability of “A Village 
Tragedy,” which as work is excel- 
— throughout, and of the first 
class. 


ROMANCES OF THE LAW.* 


Mr, FRANCILLON has for many 
Christmases maintained his repu- 
tation for turning out the best 
Christmas Annual of the year, and 
therefore the collection of short 
stories which he has just published 
will be received with critical interest 
by his admirers. We have no doubt 
the verdict will be a favourable 
one. Mr. Francillon is one of the 
few English writers who can make 
the short story interesting or even 
tolerable. There is no time for 
‘psychological analysis” of char- 
acter or elaborate descriptions of 
scenery. The short story must be 
of all things dramatic. This Mr. 
Francillon understands, and the 
result is a collection of tales of 
almost engrossing interest. They 
all more or less turn upon questions 
of law, and those who know what 
a quarry of romance the law courts 
are will welcome them none the 
less on this account. 


* “Romances of the Law.” By R. E. 
FRANCILLON. With a Frontispiece by 
D. H. Friston. London: Chatto & 
Windus, 
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TIELE’S OUTLINES.* 


TuH1s book, we may say with a clear 
conscience, is the best existing 
introduction to the subject of which 
it treats. Now that Mr. Andrew 
Lang and others are enlightening 
the Scotch undergraduate with 
reference to natural religion, it 
should be in great request. Dr. 
Tiele provides a general summary 
of the history of religion from the 
earliest traces found in the animis- 
tic creeds of the savage to the more 
developed cults of the Chinese, 
Semites, Indo-Germans, Greeks, and 
Romans. The so-called Universal 
Religions, i.e, those not wholly 
confined within the bounds of the 
race or tribe, such as Buddhism, 
Mahometanism, and Christianity, 
lie outside the plan of his work. 
Not the least valuable part of the 
work are the remarks which the 
author has added on the biblio- 
graphy of the subject. The book 
belongs to that rare and valuable 
class of works which interest with- 
out ceasing to be exact, and are 
scientific without being technical. 


CHANCE AND LUCK.t 


Or all the late Mr. Proctor’s scien- 
tific books this is perhaps the most 
characteristic, as it will certainly 
be the most popular. Gamblers 
are a proverbially superstitious 
class, and however much they may 
resent Mr. Proctor turning the dry 
light of science upon them, there 
is no question but that they will 
profit greatly by his instructions. 


* “Outlines of the History of Religion 
to the Spread of the Universal Religions.”’ 
By ©. P. Ti ELE, Dr. Theol., Professor of 
the History of Religions in the Uni- 
versity of Fag Translated from the 
Dutch by J. ESTLIN CARPENTER, M.A. 
Fourth Edition. London: Triibner & Co, 


+t “Chance and Luck.” By Ricwarp 
A. Proctor. New Edition. London: 
Longmans, Green, & Co. 1889, 


He discusses in clear and lucid 
fashion the failacies that underlie 
the great gambling paradox of the 
“maturity of chances,” showing 
that although in a million fair 
tosses there will be about half a 
million heads and about half a 
million tails, yet that is no reason 
for backing tails when the heads 
have outnumbered them by, say, 
600,000 to 300,000. Mr. Proctor 
has something to say on each of the 
great gambling machines—roulette, 
rouge-ct-noir, horse-racing, lotteries, 
the Stock Exchange, and poker. 
The last named he rather strangely 
considers an immoral game in itself, 
and when it is not played for money. 
Even Mr. Proctor ceases greatly to 
interest when he begins to preach. 
The volume concludes with a criti- 
cism on martingales or “sure” 
gambling systems. 


THE MERMAID SERIES.* 


THE Mermaid Series promises to be 
one of the most useful helps to the 
student of the old dramatists which 
publishing enterprise has as yet 
supplied. The two volumes before 
us are in no way inferior to their 
predecessors. The notes are un- 
obtrusive, short, and to the point. 
Indeed, they perform the true func- 
tion of notes, which is to remove 
the difficulties of the reader, and 
not to display the learning of the 
editor. Mr. Addington Symonds 
adds a sympathetic sketch of Hey- 
wood’s life and works, regretting, 
as may we also, that it was impos- 
sible in this volume to give more 
than five out of the twenty-four 
plays which bear his name, and 
assuring us that “ three other sets 


* The Mermaid Series. “ Thomas 
Heywood,” edited by A.W1LSON VERITY, 
with an Introduction by J. ADDINGTON 
Symonps. “ Philip Massinger,” edited, 
with an Introduction and Notes, by 
ArtTHUR Symons. Vol. II. London: 
Vizetelly & Co. 








of five plays are no less worthy of 
perusal than the five here chosen.” 
The frontispiece is an admirable 
reproduction by the photogravure 
process of the inside of the Red 
Bull Playhouse. In the Muassinger 
volume we miss the Introduction 
by Mr. Arthur Symons which we 
are promised on the title-page. 


MARRIAGE AND KINSHIP.* 


Mr. WAKE has already made him- 
self a reputation as a careful student 
of the customs of early societies in 
his “Serpent Worship ” and “ Evo- 
lution of Morality,” and it is a 
pleasure for us to find him putting 
the coping-stone on his work by a 
book of such solid merit and con- 
scientious workmanship as the one 
before us. Roughly speaking, the 
subject falls under two great heads : 
the development of the institution 
of marriage, and the ideas of kin- 
ship which result from it. The 
author opens with a discussion of 
sexual morality on the lines briefly 
foreshadowed in his previous book. 
He then attacks one of the verate 
questiones of the subject in an 
inquiry as to whether promiscuity, 
in the proper meaning of the term, 
was a condition precedent of the 
system of group marriages pre- 
valent among most primitive or 
uncivilized peoples. Here he comes 
into conflict with Dr. M‘Lennan, 
whose unfortunately incomplete 
studies are perhaps the greatest 
authority on the subject. Mr. 
Wake states his case with great 
clearness ; and, if he does not con- 
vince us, we are compelled to admit 
that the question has yet to be 
settled. Several chapters are 
devoted to the consideration of the 
primitive law of marriage, which 
arose from the action of two re- 

* “The Development of Marriage and 


Kinship.” By C. STaNILAND WAKE. 
London: George Redway. 
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straints : one social, resulting from 
a modified form of parental control ; 
and the other natural, from the 
belief that marriage must not take 
place between blood relations ; 
group marriages, in which the 
marriage relation is not restricted 
to two individuals, but exists 
between groups or subdivisions of 
the tribe, which in its turn gives 
rise to the more complex relation- 
ships of Noa and Punalua ; poly- 
andry, where the wife has more 
than one husband, a custom which 
exists in Tibet, where, however, 
the husbands are always brothers, 
and in a ruder form among the 
Nairs, Cossacks, etc.; polygamy, 
as exemplified by the patriarchs in 
the Old Testament, and the Turks 
and Mormons of the present day ; 
and, finally, the highest develop- 
ment of the marriage relation in 
monogamy. Mr. Wake has thrown 
considerable light on an involved 
and extremely difficult subject, and 
his book will be little less than 
essential to all who are interested 
in these and kindred investigations. 





ANCIENT CIVILIZATION.* 


Tus admirable summary of the 
art, literature, manners, and insti- 
tutions of the ancient world is 
especially adapted for all who wish 
to gain a bird’s-eye view of the 
history of the civilization of the 
world from the earliest times. No 
better gift could be found for 
an intelligent boy, whose mental 
horizon is apt to be bounded by the 
cut-and-dried school course of Latin, 
Greek, and Jewish history. Mr. 
Verschoyle bases his work on the 
‘“‘ Histoire Sommaire de la Civilisa- 
tion ” of M. Gustave Ducoudray,but 
his book is in many respects superior 


* “The History of Ancient Civiliza- 
tion.” Edited by the Rev. J. VER- 
SuHOYLE, M.A. With Illustrations. 
London: Chapman & Hall. 
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to that of the omniscient French- 
man. The first part comprises the 
nations of the East, starting with 
the earliest sources of history in the 
caves of the stone age, and giving 
a succinct account of what is 
known of the monuments and art 
of Egypt; the Babylonians and 
Assyrians ; the religious and social 
state of the Jews ; Phoenician com- 
merce ; and the civilization of the 
Aryans, Hindoos, and Persians. 
Mr. Verschoyle’s own work is 
chiefly visible in his treatment of 
the second and third books—the 
civilization of the Greek and 
Roman worlds. There are, of 
course, many points to which a 
critic might take exception; but, 
taken as a whole, the book is one 
of great interest, put together with 
much judgment, and not a little 
literary skill. We shall look with 
interest for the second volume, 
which promises to deal in a similar 
way with the civilization of the 
modern world. 


SOME NEW-EDITIONS. 


PorEms.*—This is the new volume 
in the cheap edition of Kingsley’s 
works. It is interesting to know 
that the poems are now reprinted 
for the fourteenth time, and have 
therefore been hardly less popular 
than the author’s best-known novels, 


* Poems 


by CHARLES KINGSLEY. 
Macmillan. 


CRITICAL NOTICES. 


if we may assume editions of equal 
size. It should find a place in every 


schoolboy’s bookshelf. 


Tue CaGceDp Lion.*—Admirers of 
Miss Yonge will have pleasure in 
reading again one of her brightest 
historical novels, the scene of which 
is laid in the reign of Henry V. 
The “ Caged Lion ” is his prisoner, 
James I. of Scotland. Mr. W. J. 
Hennessy’s illustrations add much 
to the interest of the book, though 
they are showing signs of wear in 
the blocks. 


ORIGINAL TRAVELS AND SuRPRIS- 
ING ADVENTURES OF BARONMUNCH- 
HAUSEN.}—This new series of dainty 
reprints is clad in a cover which 
does great credit to the publishers’ 
taste. Indeed, we are not sure that 
the mendacious Baron is deserving 
of so fair a dress. Still the book 
was becoming scarce, and it is well 
that it should be accessible in so 
convenient a form to all who have 
the necessary high spirits of youth 
requisite for a full appreciation of 
the bold effrontery of the worthy 
Baron. Alfred Crowquill’s spirited 


illustrations are admirably repro- 
duced. 


* “The Caged Lion.” By CHARLOTTE 
M. Yonee. Macmillan. 


t “Original Travels and Surprising 
Adventures of Baron Miinchhausen. 
Triibner’s Lotos Series. 
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For Bihous and Nervous Disorders, such as Wind and Pain in the Stomach, 
Sick Headache, Giddiness, Fulness and Swelling after Meals, Dizziness and 
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important organs of the human machine. ‘They strengthen the whole muscular 
system, restore the lost complexion, bring back the keen edge of appetite, and 
arouse into action, with the rosebud of health, the whole physical energy of the 
human frame. These are facts testified continually by members of all classes of 
society ; and one of the best guarantees to the nervous and debilitated is their 
vast and still increasing sale. 


Full Directions -are given with each Box. Sold by Druggists and Patent 
Medicine Dealers everywhere. In Boxes at Is. 14d. and 2s, 9d, 
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